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Preface 



The twenty-second annual meeting of the Central States Conference took 
place in the Twin Cities in cooperation with the Minnesota Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages. The theme, *Twin Issues: Defining the 
Future and Making It Happen," considered the priorities for the next 
century that have been delineated through ACITLs initiatives and con- 
centrated on moving ahead in a proactive manner. From these priorities, 
the Board of Directors of CSC selected three issue^ of particular inte^^est: 
foreign language in the elementary school (FLES), teacher training, and 
advocacy. The subthemes of this ycir s conference, then, focused on these 
topics. 

Across the nation, there has been great renewed interest in FLES. 
Foreign language educators are now offering several different FLES 
models based on recent research and theory, determined not to make the 
same mistakes that led to the demise of the many FLES programs of the 
sixties. Among these models is immersion, a dramatic concept that is 
proving to be extremely successful in many different areas. Sessions, 
workshops, and panels at CSC-90 discussed new movements in the area of 
FLES and its promise for the future. 

Teacher training remains an area of crucial importance as states 
mandate foreign language study while implementing more rigorous cer- 
tification requirements. With increased attention focused on the less 
commonly taught languages, the profession must look ahead to fill 
staffing needs. Presenters looked at models of teacher training that 
concentrate on the less commonly taught languages and at others that call 
for better articulation and collaboration between secondary schools and 
colleges and universities. 

As we continue to grow in numbers and influence, foreign language 
professionals will want to be aware of the importance of advocacy and 
what we can do for ourselves. Several organizations and individuals 
shared ideas on promoting successful foreign language programs while 
gaining support for proposed programs of the future. 
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vi Realizing the Potential of Foreign Language Instruction 

The CSC'90 annual meeting offered something of interest for every 
conference participant. As we look at current developments and prepare for 
the future, we arc 'urc to find new ideas and challenges together, sharing 
expertise, becoming better inf onned professionals. We are coniident that the 
annual Central States Conferences provide a fonim Tor doing so. 

Diane E Ging 
1990 Program Chair 
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Introduction 



Gerard L. Ervin 

The Ohio State University 



At least in the United States, it is probably no exaggeration to say tha^ 
.foreign language instruction has, historically, reached its full potential for 
very, very few students; the "monolingual American" is almost a redun- 
dancy. Worse yet, one could make a credible case to the effect that the 
experience of "taking a foreign language" leaves the field of foreign 
language study with more detractors than devotees. 

The roots of this failure— and it most certainly is a failure of 
mammoth proportions— are highly complex. They have to do with the 
traditional isolation of a country protected b> tv^ o huge oceans; the size of 
a country that throughout its history has been, in the main, linguistically 
hemogeneous; and the temporary worldwide economic dominance of a 
country that has enjoyed the blessings of abundant natural resources, a 
superbly benevolent climate, some accidents of history, and (lest we gi^ e 
ourselves no credit at all) the energy of a y oung and resourceful population 
of immigrants to a new world. 

But these conditions are changing Though the oceans are still there, 
for exaniple, their "protective power" has weakened almost to tk i omt of 
nonexistence: transoct^anic cables, followed by earthbound radio 
transmissions, followed by satellite relays have brought telephone, radio, 
print, and television sigiials from virtually every area of the world into our 
heartland. Ever-faster ships, followed by propeller-driven planes, 
followed by jumbo jeis and even supersonic transportation have given 
every American act;ess to an; major European, Latin American, African, 
or Asian city within a matter of hours. And the advent of ballistic misdles 
carrying nuclear warheads has made it virtually certain that should 
supeq)ower hostilities break out, the re:»ults w ould be catastrophic even 
for the **winner." 

Like our erstwhile geographic security blanket, our nation's linguistic 
homogeneity can no lunger be taken for granted. Our indigenous as well as 
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our immigrant iioii-Eiigllsh-speakiug populations are growing both in 
numbers and assertiveness. Whether this growth is treated as an omen or 
an opportunity depends largely o.i one s fnmie of reference. Even mnong 
foreign language teachers there are divergent opinions about appropriate 
resi)onses, as there are in ethnic populations. For all of us, however, this 
growth represents a challenge: the consecjuenc^^s of siuiply ignoring 
potential linguistic and ethnic ri\ alries w ithin the borders of a single nation 
are simply too clear and -if other nations that have facx^d and failed to 
deal with this pioolem are any indication— too tragic to countenance. 

Finally, and perhaps most acutely at the time of this writing, the 
economic dominance of the United States that followed her emergence* 
from World Warllbegiui to crumble in the sixties and seventies. By the end 
of the eighties this dominance was clearly history. The new cx;ononiic 
strength of the countries of tlu Pacific Rim caught us largely unprepared, 
it 's now being debated and scrutinized for both its origins and its 
implications. The emergence of an c^conomiccdly unified Western Europe 
in 1992 has sent financial analysts and stockbrokers scrambling to find 
ways to get a piecx* of the action. And the momentous political events in 
Eastern Europe of 1989 and early 1990 will undoubtedly have major 
ec^onomic repercussions around the world as those highly educated, 
huoor-rich, and product-starved coiaitries enter the worlds financial 
mainstream, as they currendy seem certain to do. 

In the face of these changes, it isfitting-ahnost extraordinary— that 
the 1990 Central States Conference selc\;ted as its theme "Defining the 
Future and Making It Happen," from which the title of this volume. 
Realizing the Potential of Foreign Language Instmction, was 
intentionally derived. In section I, h\o papers exmnine the past and the 
future of foreign language study at the start of a new decade and find 
compelling reasons for renewed attention and support, Mary Hat^vood 
FutrelKs keynote presentation from the 1989 Central States Conferenc-e in 
Nashville sets the tone, reminding us that success in foreign language 
classes is and must be within the gras]) of all children, and that to offer 
them (or expect of them) less than a full measure of achievement is to d j 
them, and our nation, a dios-rvice that we will puy for in the not-so-distant 
future Alan Carfinkel and Molly Schrank examine the rationales for 
foreign language study and find the differences behveen them to be more 
inten)retive than real, they suggest that there is room for both the 
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humanist and thepragiiiatist within our profession, and that neither does 
well to deniijrate the motives of the other. 

In section U, we turn from ethical and philosophical considerations of 
the future J foreign language study to practical issues. Young children are 
without a doubt the most linguistically talented age group in any 
p(n)ulation. Thus, it would be hard to deny that for foreign language 
educators, foreign languages in the elementary school (FLES) and foreign 
language exploratory courses (FLEX) are, or at least should be, a focus of 
our future. Paula K. Strupeck and Ann R Watson describe a succH?ssful 
kindergarten -elementary school French program that has captured the 
attention of children, teachers, administrators, and parents. Aleidine J. 
Moeller presents technicjues that have been sucx^xissful in setting up the 
Gemian component of a FLEX program and that may be adaptcxl to 
many other languages. Keiko K. Samimy and Elizabeth Bernhardt turn 
our attention to an experimental prognun that used counseling-leaming 
techniques to teach JapiMiese at the middle school level. And Audrey L. 
Heining-Boynton reports on a sy stemwide I acuity c'evelopment effort for 
elementary school teachers of Spanish, many of whom were entering that 
field for the very first time. 

As much as we might agree that the youngest foreign language 
students are also those who are most likely to sucx^eed in ultimately 
developin.; usable fluency, the fact is that for the foieseeable future, the 
largest population of foreign language studf nts in America will be at the 
scx;ondary school and college levels. In response to this reality , four papers 
in sc-ction III examine considerations of foieign language teaching and 
learning for these populations. O. Lynn Bolton, Diana E. Bartley, Anthony 
Ciccone, and Karen WWss, representing a team of scxjondary school and 
college foreign language educators, examine the response of the State of 
Wisconsin to a theme that we have heard in the past, and will surely hear 
more of in the future, articulation between secondary school and college 
foreign language programs. Christine M. Campbell describes the 
intricacies of preparing reading-compichension test items for young 
adults, sharing the many years of experience of the Defense Language 
Institute in developing such tests. Claus Reschke urges us to have students 
write inoa» m our classes, and offers a w ay for language teachers to assign 
increased cunounts of .neaningful v ntten work without overburdening 
themselves with detailed corrcx:tion of student co.npositions. Finally, 
Jeffrey L. Buller, using the classics as a point of departure, shows a 
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methodology for combining the study of language and history with the 
critical analysis of fact-based historical fiction. The results of such a 
merging can be both challenging and enjoyable to students, who are likely 
to retain the lessons of the intellectual experience well beyond the time 
that they might be able to demonstrate control ovw declensions and 
conjugations. 

Many of the papers in this volume make reference to either the 
ACTFL/ETS or the ILR proficiency guidelines, or both. Our profession is 
still diWded on the question of whether these, or any, proficiency 
gm'delines can ser\"e a useful puq)ose. But the extent to which their 
existence has stimulated foreign language educators during the 1980s to 
reexamine what we have been and will be doing in oui classrooms cleariy 
has won the guidelines a permanent place in the records of our profession. 
These guidelines have ne\er before been published in their entirety in the 
Central States Rq)ort series, and are therefore included in the api^endices 
U) this voliune. 
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1 

Reasons for Shame, 
Reasons for Pride: 
Foreign Languages and 
Democracy in America 

Mary Hatwood Futrell 

National Education Association 



B> w a> of introduction, It-t me bd> thai it h as much a pleasure to address 
thib group as it ib an enibarrabsment to admit before you that I know only 
one language. During ni> mam visits abroad, to Israel and tlie Soviet 
Unr )n, to China and Japan, and to most of Western Euroi)e, I hax'e always 
felt ct sense of inadequacy as l\v w atehed the dignitaries and officials of 
other natiom con\erbc in two, three, or bometirnes ev'en four languages 
while ni\ other American colleagues and I have needed the assistance of a 
translator to understand every ^^ord uttered in another language. 

These experienc-eb, hardly pleasant, ha\e led me to reflect on the fact 
tuat there was a time, not terribly long ago, when foreign language study 
in the United States— Jtboth the stx:ondary school and university levels- 
required no defense, no explanation, and no rationale. 

At one time it was a pedagogical given - an axiomatic foundation of 
the philosophy of education - that the phrase ''Educated Monoglot" was 
a prime example of an oxymoron, and belonged in the same category with 
phrases like "juinbo shrimp, airline cuisine, congressional ethics, peace- 
keeping missiles, and winnable nuclea. wars." The understanding that 
prevailed, in other words, was that the terms educated and monolingual 
could not be conjoined without creating a contradiction. 

At that time-a time that now seems so distant— foreign languages 
were seen not as frills, nor as the preserve of dilettantes and intellectual 
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elit'Nts, but as theproi>er and nect 5>sar> po^sossion of any student whose 
education extended beyond the eighth grade. In 1893, for example, the 
NEAs Committee of Ten, under the leadership of Harvard president 
Charies W Eliot, took the position that the secondary school curriculum 
must in Aude the study of Latin, German, and French. I remind you that 
the Committee of Ten sought to specify a curriculum for all students. At 
the time the report was issued, the x^ery questionable practice we now 
term "tracking" had not yet come iiitu being. 

How Did We Get Here? 

But then was then, now is now, and now is different from then. What 
hapi)ened? It is this question that I w ill address— and attempt to answ er— 
this afternoon. My remarks will be somewhat speculative. I do not claim 
that ny analysis w ill explain in full or with finality the decline in foreign 
language proficiency among l\S. students. I claim only that the develop- 
ments I will emphasize have contributed to this decline, and that, cis 
contributing factors, they haMe received inadequate attention. 

Democratization 

The first development that deserves serioub attention ib the demucratiza- 
tion of American education. This democrati/ation-~the slow and often 
painful process by which we came to trmbract? the ideal that acx^-ess to 
educational opportunity at every le\el ib a fundamental civil right— might 
be viewed as a continuum. We might, in other words, contend that our 
national history is the history of a steady movement toward inclubivenebb, 
a history of opening the classroom door wider and wider until all 
youngsters acquired access to full educational opportunity. 

view, unfortunately, is at odds with historX'al reality. The more 
accurate view is that the democratization of American education came 
about through a series of fits and starts. Abrupt breakthroughs, not 
continuity, are rcsiji>nsible for the triumph of the ideal of ecjuality of 
opportunity. 

Two developments - both of which ocx:urred during my lifetime- 
lend credence to this theory. First, after World War II, the G.L Bill opened 
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our nations colleges and universities to thousands of veterans who would 
not otherwise have been able to attend. Second, the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision in Brown vs. the Board of Education began the process by which 
first blacks, and then other minorities, became part of the K 12 educa- 
tional system that had previously been reserved for the white majority. 
These two developments signaled, or so it jeemed, the beginning of the 
end for elitism in American education. The educational opportunities that 
had first existed only for the few, then for the many, were now, at least in 
theory, available to all. 

At this point we stood at the edge of what could have become the 
Golden Age of American education. I want to give this point special 
emphasis precisely because it differentiates my analysis from that of Allan 
Bloom. My view, in stark contrast to Bloom s, is that the emergence of a 
inure egalitarian educational system did nut signal the end of a golden age 
It signaled not the closing of the American nnnd, but the oixjning of 
Americas eyes. 



Lowered Standards 

With eyes wide open to the power inherent in pluralism, America could 
fuse Athenian ideals with Jeffersonian ideals an active commitment to 
exLtUente and an acthji commitment to equity. We could now ghe life to 
the w ise words Alfred B. Smith spoke in 1933 words that Allan Bloom, 
of course, sternly rejects. Said Smith. "All the ills of Democracy can be 
cured by more Democracy." That was the promise before us, the promise 
of democracy cleansed aiid healed and ennobled by more democracy. 

But the promise remained unfulfilled. For the social progress toward 
inclusiveness— this glorious development -soon gave birth to another 
development, one that we usually designate with the phrases "dilution 
of academic standards" and the "dumbing down of the curriculum." In 
brief, the educadonal establislmient— faced with an influx of students 
who wen? viewed as not worthy and not capable of mastering the 
traditional curriculum -became the victim of its own self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Standards were diluted, expcx;tations lowered, and curricula 
emptied of tht most demanding academic material all in the name of 
making our sci-ools more democratic. Science, mathematics, classical 
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languages— and eventually all foreign languages— were defined as too 
demanding for the masses. 

Under these conditions, the tough curriculum that had once been the 
core curriculum, that is, the ccinmon school curriculum, became less and 
less common. In fact, it nearly became extinct. And foreign languages 
were among the first casualties. 

Some may ask what really happened here. I submit that covert 
elitis7n had come to guide U.S. education policy. Stated more bluntly, the 
policy makers who ruled education decided— despite the absence of 
eWdence that would support their decision— that "education for all" 
demanded "mediocrity for all" Stated even more bluntly, policy makers 
decided that equity in education could not possibly be compatible with 
excellence in education. 

Was discrimination a factor in this policy making? If we are honest, 
the answer is yes. Was ethnocentrism a factor? Again, the honest answer 
is yes. 

My contention, then, is that the presumed incompatibility of equity 
and excellence pro\ed a decisiv^e factor in the dilution of standanJs that 
pushed foreign languages to the margins of the standard curriculum, i^t 
times, and in many places, foreign languages were not just confined to the 
margins—they were pushed off the page entirely! 

National Superiority 

This unfortunate development was compounded by what can only be 
termed the arrogance of power. There were those who believed that a 
nation that had attained econonuc and rinlitary superiority unrivaled in all 
of human history could not be expected to stoop to the le\' i of learning the 
languages of nations that were, by comparison, midgets. 

lliesc two developments— the covert retreat from egalitarian ideals 
and the national apathy that so often accompanies a sense of national 
superiority— combined to produce what would in time be termed "A 
Nation at Risk." 

Teachers, of course, would— as usual— be blamed for this national 
crisis. But let the record show that teachers had no voice ir the educational 
policy decisions that created this crisis. Nor did teacher^ create the climate 
that bred national complacency. Let nic a,ssure you, as a K 12 teacher and 
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as a black woman, that I have fought during my entire career for tougher, 
more demanding standards for all students. Let me also add, to inject a 
very personal note, that I resent—/ am insulted by— the idea that blacks 
and Hispanics cannot meet the most exacting academic standards, cannot 
master physics or chemistry or ancient Creek or modem Chinese. 

I was raised to believe that race and gender, peer pressure, and yes, 
even poverty, are no excuse for failing to achieve in school. My teachers— 
and my mother was my first and best teacher— would not accept my 
background as an excuse. And when I began teaching, in an all-black 
school incidentally, I excused no one from the demand for excellence. 
Today, I think my teachers are being vindicated. For we as a people have 
been forced— by new economic realities and by a massive reshaping of the 
worldwide geopolitical landscape^to admit at long last that we need the 
contribution of every American child. We are becoming aware that every 
American student must reach fuIJ potential, and that instead of softening 
ciirricular content, we must toughen our national will and toughen 
academic expectations for all students, regardless of race, ethnicity, or 
socioeconomic status. 

The call for a resurgence of foreign lar age studies is one result of 
this new attitude. This call now comes from the highest sources— from the 
National Governors' Association, from presidential commissions, from 
the CEOs of Fortune 500 corporations. The result is that we now see, 
belatedly and somewhat sluggishly, movement toward the true democra- 
tization of American education. We got nowhere when that ideal was a 
moral imperative. We see progress now precisely because what was a 
moral imperative has become an economic imperative. A trickle-down 
effect, to invoke an old phrase, has now come into play. The economic 
imperative for a work force that can carry us through the twenty-first 
century has created an imperative for global understanding that in turn 
has created an imperative for foreign language proficiency. In brief, 
economic adversity has taught us that the study v.: 'oreign languages is not 
an aristocratic luxury, but rather a democratic necessity. 

This understanding is still in its infancy. But I would expect its 
movement through childhood and adolescence to full adulthood to be 
swift. The demands of life within the global village- within our shrunken 
world— will, in short order, propel foreign languages to a central place, 
not only within university curricula, but indeed within K 12 curricula. 
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Pragmatism 

Is this a rosy picture? In some ways, i;urely. That's why I want to qualify 
it immediately. For example, if we elevate foreign languages to a new 
prominence only because of the economic challenge America now 
confronts, if we \\e\v foreign languages primarily or even solely as 
weapons in an economic war that has reached crisis proportions, then we 
face the very real danger that when the crisis passes, so too will the day in 
the sun for foreign languages. 

That has happened before. The 1957 National Defense Education 
Act, passed by Congress in resi)onse to the launch of Sputnik, diverted 
massive funds to the cause of improving and expanding math and science 
as well as foreign language instruction. But as soon as America s own 
si)ace program got off the ground, so to speak, the funds dried up and 
interest in foreign languages diminished. 

A very similar sequence followed the Arab oil embargo in the early 
1970s. A surge of interest in foreign languages swept the nation and made 
its impact felt throughout the educational community. How quickly that 
surge subsided! BeKveen 1970 and 1985, the number of bachelor s degrees 
in foreign languages declined by 53 percent. We do not need a repetition of 
this scenario. And yet, repetition appears likely. 

Perhaps we can understand why we may expect this repetition if we 
examine the discourse on education reform; Today we are told with 
increasing regularity that knowledge is a commodity, education an indus- 
try, learning an asset, research an enteri)rise. We are told in effcxit that the 
business of education is business. And personally, I don't feel that any 
philosophy so deeply rooted in the thinking of Calvin Coolidge will serve 
us well. For us, as educators, to take our bearings from Calvin Coolidge 
strikes me as comparable to taking lessons on the public responsibility of 
elected officials from Richard Nixon, or defending collcx^tive bargaining 
by appealing to the wisdom of Frank Lorenzo. In short, I do not believe 
our national self-interest will be well served, nor do I believe rencAved 
interest in foreign languages can be sustained, as long as we take it as a 
given that the purpose of education is to ensure that Fords and Chryslers 
outsell Toyotas and Nissans. 

There is, of course, no deny ing that the business community and the 
educational community must work together more closely and more 
cooperatively But when the language of commerce so thoroughly satu- 
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rates discourse on education, we must ask, "What gives?" Is a mercantile 
mentah'ty compatible with the traditional mission of the academy? Can 
curricula that uphold the highest standards of excellence be forged on the 
assiunption that education is first and foremost a weapon that will help us 
defeat the Japanese economically and match the Soviets militarily? I, for 
one, have my doubts. 

Suggestions for the Future 

What, then, will ensure that foreign languages retain the esteem they are 
once again acquiring, and what will ensure that this esteem proves to be 
more than a fad? My answer is twofold. 

Seize tbe Moment 

First, Ibelieve wecan learn something from E. D. Hirsch- something that 
takes us beyond the basics of trivial pursuit. Hirsch has observed that 

Today, more than in any earlier Imie in our history, purely utilitarian aims 
ha|)i)en to coincide with the highest humanistic and civic pur^ioses of school- 
ing— pun)ose.s such as promoting a more just and harmonious society, creating 
an informed citizenry, and teaching our children to appreciate the worlds of 
nature, culture, and history. 

The conclusion I draw from Hirsch s insight is that language educators 
in particular, and the educational connmunity in general, must take ad- 
vantage of the window of opportunity that economic adversity has 
opened. My suggestion, in other words, is that we have nothing to lament 
if, for a time, foreign languages attain prestige solely because of their 
instrumental value. If foreign language study can help America regain its 
competitive edge in the international marketplace and thereby solidify our 
national security, that s all to the good. And no one need apologize. The 
pragmatic tradition in American philosophy— and in American educa- 
tion—is an honorable tradition. At the same time, it must be said that the 
pragmatic tradition has never been able to ensure permanent support for 
the primacy of foreign language study. 
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Lasting Need 

That thought leads to the second part of my answer to the question of 
how to give real pennanence to the rising interest in foreign languages: 
The economic crisis responsible for this rising interest may well pass. 
What will not pass is the need for global understanding. It follows that it is 
on these gromids— on the basis of the fact that our shrunken world will 
continue to shrink, and that understanding our neighbors within the 
global community will become even more necessary —that we must make 
the case for the importance of foreign language study at every educational 
level. For the sake of the children of America— these children who will 
find that they are not only citizens of the United States, but also citizens of 
the world— we have a resi^onsibility to commit ourselves to this cause. 

The Role of Foreign Language Teachers 

Let me now be more specific. If we are to meet the needs of tomorrow s 
adults, then we must recognize— and act on the recognition— that all 
asi)iring teachers must have the ability to prepare students for the world of 
tomorrow, the world emerging today. This is a world in which their 
competitors, their colleagues, and their brothers andsisters who must help 
bring harmony to a w orld that for too long has known only discord will 
live not only in New York and California and Tennessee, but also in Zurich 
and Paris, in Tokyo and Nairobi, in Beijing and Moscow. And if future 
teachers are to have w hat it takes to prepare students for this new world, 
I know of nothing that can help them more than the cross-c» Itural 
understanding that comes from studying foreign languages. 

What I i\m hinting at here is that the future of global studies and of 
foreign language studies may depend decisivel) on restructuring teacher 
preparation programs. I will not elaborate on this suggestion because, 
frankly, I am still thinking through this issue. Let me add only that I 
think this issue deserves the concentrated attention of foreign language 
teachers. 

The Global Village 

At the same time, I know that focusing on foreign languages as a 
prerequisite for the economic and social demands of tomorrow still 
defines foreign languages as instrtmental \ alues, and not at all as intrinsic 
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values. I will try, therefore, in the remainder of my remarks, to remedy this 
defect in my presentation. Ill begin by sharingwith you the observation of 
Delwin A. Roy, president of the Hitachi Foundation. Roy notes that our 
rhetoric about global understanding has not been matched by deeds. He 
then asks why this is so— and answers his own question. 

Much of the failure lies in the negatiw way the challenge has Ixxjn posed. We 
haw bwn enjoined to adopt new attitudes, but primarily as a way to defend 
ourseKvs from foreign conH>ttitors— economic, political, or military. This is 
tlR» rhetoric of fear, these arc scare tactics. Such rhetoric does not truthfully 
portray what & wrong, w hat we must do, and why. ThQ real challenge is to be 
the most constnictiw* world power we can lx\ 



Let nie build uu "oy s valuable commentary. I submit that our present 
attitudes toward ptace and national security are the residue of attitudes 
that may have been approp: iatc in the era prior to Woi Id War U. They are 
not, however, appropriate today. Rather, today we must understand that 
national security is inseparable from international security, that no nation 
can be free uf fear as lung iis one nation is engulfed by fear, that no part of 
our planet will know peace until every part of our planet knows peace. 

That is why our national interest need not blind us to the common 
interests we share with all nations and all peoples. Those interests can 
become inseparable if we remember our kinship with all peoples and 
cultures, if we seek peace withiii the human family, and if we dedicate 
ourselves tu the kind of peace President Kennedy described: "Peace that 
enables men and nations to grow and tu hope and build a better life for 
their children, nut merely peace for Americans, but peace for all men and 
women; not merely peace in our time, b .t peaa^ ^or all time." The 
pierccjuisite fur global peace is glubal imderstanding, global understand- 
ing that arises not fron* fear, b from hope, not from a spirit of 
competition, but from a sense of opportunity, and from a sense of kinship 
with other peoples that the :>tud> uf foreign languages does so much to 
promote. 

The glubal understanding that will muve us beyond fear and beyond 
belligerence demands an educatir.n that recognizes a principle higher than 
the profit niutive and nubler than ex;onumic conquest. True global under- 
standiiig demands a glubal education that drives home *he message— to 
again burruw President Kennedy s w ords - "that in the final analysis our 
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most bas:c link is that \vc all inhabit this planet We all breathe the barne air. 
We all cherish our children's future. And we are all mortal." 

Conclusion 

The advocates of an educational system that gives these principles ^qual 
footing with economic imperatives need not apologize to anyone. If we 
wish to prepare our young people— not merely for acquisitiveness, but for 
inquisitiveness, not merely for competition but for collaboration— these 
principles deserve a place as the centerpiece of every curriculum in every 
school in every district in our nation. And I appeal to you, to the conferees 
gathered here, and to your colleagues throughout the nation, to help move 
America toward this goal. 

The day that goal becomes a reality will be a day to be welcomed. 
For on that day we will have demonstrated the compatibility of excellence 
and equity, and in so doing, we will have moved America not toward 
dominance, but toward prominence, prominence as a ration that solidi- 
fied its security by giving its children the gift of understanding other 
children. That s a day when pride will be justified— a day when wc will be 
able to say that we had the courage to so thoroughly transform learning 
that we secured for our children safe passage through the twilight of this 
often dark century. It will be a day we will be able to say that America 
learned to trust democracy and to cherish pluralism, not just within our 
society but throughout the world. It will be a day when we— u;e, the 
people— ga\e life to a principle that I believe can and must guide every 
educator the principle that "We do not inherit the world from our 
ancestors— we borrow the world from our children," 

Thank you — and peace. 
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In a rucunt Modem Language Journal cditurial, u idcly know n linguist Sol 
Saporta (1989) decries a change he has perceived in the rationale 
for foreign language study. lie complains that recent examinations of 
fationale eniphasi/x; employment and marketability at the expense of 
humanistic goals. Sapor tas observation is, in many resi^ects, accurate: 
marketability been heavily emphasi/x'd, and there ha^> been a trend 
toward a "communicative" rationale and away from the **modcl for the 
examination uf human knowledge and creativity" Sapor ta says we have 
abandoned. 

Evidently Sapor ta sees these two views of the rationale for language 
study as mutually exclusive, or at least as separate and competing. His 
editorial leads us to believe that we must choose between the false idol of 
profit ("false" bc^cause it is not often a given person s road to financial 
sc\;urity) and the tme, if impecunious, goal of aesthetic and ethical 
principles. But such a choice is not obligatory. There is more than one v. ay 
to look at the rationale for language study in the United States and, as long 
as all these ways are seen together, none of them needs to be viewed as 
violating aesthetic principle and thus be excluded from schools of 
humanities. Lot us proceed by excunining hvo kinds of rationale for 
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foreign language study, discussing their resi)ective shortcomings, and 
showing how a hiunanistic approach brings the tv-o together to make a 
new approach. 

Traditional Rationale 

The study of foreign languages has traditionally been justified in human- 
istic tenns, i.e., in nonvocational terms that are ostensibly unrelated to 
any specific application. **Study a foreign language," one might be told, 
"and be a hij^her-quality human being for it." It has been asserted, for 
eximiple, that vocabulary will impro\^^ that students will develop in- 
creased sensitK'ity to structure in their native language, that measures ot 
preparedness for further liberal arts education will improve, that a sense 
of success will ensue, that abilities to think critically will develop, that 
sensitivity to the traditions of the home and foreign cultures will increase, 
and finally, that a model for the exiunination of human knowledge and 
creativity will be established. These are all highly estimable reasons for 
language study and, to some degree, there is external support available for 
each (Cooper, 1985, pp. 125 31; Garfinkel and Tabor, 1990). Still, exclu- 
sive dependence on a traditional rationale alone displays shortcomings 
that leave students asking for further justification and teachers with little 
to say. 

Defenders of the traditional rationale for language study are quick to 
attack proponents of other rationales on the basis, for example, that some 
of the latter promise nonexistent employment. But is it not ecjually 
unethical to promise complete cnriehment as an enlightened human being 
simply bcKrause one has taken a givt^n number of courses? Just as pro- 
ponents of a \'ocational rationale iimst know that there aren't jobs for 
e\'ery languap course enrollce, proponents of a traditional rationale must 
rec^ognize that students derive benefits from courses in accoal with the 
degree to which t^^-y invest time and effort in them. Students invest that 
time and effort in avXord with the degree to which they see the connection 
between the course and their own lives and cultures. Sometimes students 
see conncK^tions in terms of jobs, the economic survival of our nation, 
doing business w ith people of other cultures, and immediate needs such as 
those faced by older learners whose job situations can leave them with ii 
sudden need for linguistic proficiency. These are rationales based on the 
markeljjlac^. 
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Economic Rationales 

The d«^finition of niarkdplaw used in this paper goes l>eyond that of 
enrollments and job placements to which Saporta referred, and focuses 
on examples that provide a broader, or macroeconomic, view of an 
individuals w orld. There are few junong us who feel comfortable promis- 
ing that one should study a foreign language (or anything else, for that 
matter) because it will lead to a job. There are, however, other highly 
valuable macroeconomic markeli)lacx» reason^ for foreign language study, 
connected with the balance of international trade, improveUwOnt of local 
economies, global awareness, and national security. 

Trade 

The niacriKXonomic concern that probably has been most widely dis- 
cussed is the necxl for balanced international trade (BOTE, 1979; Ryan, 
1985; Spencer, 1987). Non-English-speaking countries seem to have al- 
ways understood that the best language is Ihe language of ones client 
(Smion, 1987), and hax^e geared their choice of language not just to local 
preference but also to the mutual best interests of finii and client. ITie 
English-si)eaking countries (i.e., UK, USA) have finaliy begun to associate 
a negative balance of trade with the foreign language capacity of their 
populace (BOTE, 1979; Simon, 1988). Unfortunately, Americans have not 
always acxx^ited the essential link be^veen language knowledge and 
foreign economic policy (Dunnett, 1983). The link is becoming more 
widely recognized today (Tonkii., 1988), but is perhaps not yet well 
enough acctpted. Foreign language enrolbuents, for example, are not yet 
adequaiC to support the needs for government i>ersonnel trained in 
languages (W alker, 1988). While it is unfortunate that it api>ears to take an 
economic crisis to bring recognition of the importance of foreign lan- 
guages, such a crisis may be an advantage to foreign language educators: 
our constituents may i)erhaps relate more readily to newer economic 
rationales than to the traditional humanistic rationale. 

In a narrow sense, foreign languages are easily linked t ^ inteniational 
trade because coiunmnication skills and cultural understanding are essen- 
tial facilitators of the day*to-day business of buying and selling goods 
across cultural lilies. Every bus{nessi)e/son in local communities can relate 
to this explanation. While it may seem unacx^eptable to scholars of 
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literature to utilize one s language skills to sell Coca-Cola to people in an 
African land who are willing to buy it, it is probably no more liberating to 
try to conimunicate '.he depth and sensitivity of literature to those who are 
thirsty. The buying and selling of goods between cultures leads to 
exposure and development of mutual trust, and may well be an essential 
prerequisite to the sharing and accepting of ideas such as those we find in 
the great literatures of the world. Teaching about the ideas and literatures 
of other cultures is an activit>' not unlike buying and selling. Teachers, like 
businesses, must find ways to relate learning to the needs of the student 
buyer. 

Global Awareness 

A second macroeconomic variable of interest is that of global awareness. 
Global awareness on the part of indKiduals accumulates to ensure the 
maintenance of the sources of such awareness, A foreign language is 
valuable not only for its literature, but also because it plays such an 
essential role as a tool of communicatio.. among strangers, friends and 
acquaintances, family, colleagues, and governments. Global awareness is 
the attitude that will ultimately ensure open attitudes of individuals to 
other peoples, their cultures, and the ideas presented in their literatures. 

Security 

Yet another rationale is national security. In a sense, the need for national 
security is one result of lack of global awareness and of limited communi- 
cation skills behveen cultures. In an ideal situation, everyone would be 
humanisticall> educated and fully communicative, but the world is not 
ideal. Few people would disagree that foreign language proficiency is 
essential to preserve a nations security. Yet, the U,S. diplomatic and 
military services must spend tens of millions of dollars annually to train 
personnel to an adecjuate level of cultural and language proficiency 
(Walker, 1988), because too few enter these services with the necessary 
linguistic skills from their educational experiences. Clearly, a nation s most 
basic needs and promises are compromised if its populace does not 
recognize the importancx^ of foreign language instruction for practical 
matters. 

27 
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Local econumk detclupmeiit is a fourth powerful market based reason 
for foreign languages. Across the country, conimunities are faced with 
a variety of eco difficulties that threaten their long-term survival 

as acH\ ' centers. (ITie decline of downtown areas, for 

exaiiii x>» ^111... ^ui.ceni that the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion has luuunted the nationwide Main Street Program to promote 
ecunuuiic re\itdli/atiun.) Many cuminunities are v> 'ng for new industry, 
and most states haw sent delegations to other countries to attract 
industry. The sucxx?ss uf these efforts is based on many factors, but three 
are esixjcially inipurtant tu this discussion, quality of life, investment in 
human resuua-es, and the attitude of the community toward foreign 
peoples. 

It seems rather obvious that une key resource that a community may 
hdw for meeting these three qualifications— and thereby attracting for- 
eign in\estment— is the quality of its foreign language instruction. The 
extent uf such instruction is also a key to the attitudes of the community, 
and is one measure of its quality of life and schools. 

Available language instruction in the langua^ of the potential client 
foreign company may well be a deciding factor for location of a foreign 
business,- and certainly would enhanct the skills and cultural knowledge 
of local residents who might be employed by such companies. An 
enriched and highniuality local school program would surely rank high on 
the list of variables considered by companies selecting locations; high- 
quality school programs translate into stronger employees, w hich can be a 
powerful incentive fur relocating businesses. This suggests that communi- 
ties luuking fur new industry tu bulster their economic base must consider 
local schuuls as a part uf the infrastructure just they consider their water 
supplies, sewers, and roads. 

Clearly, there are other compelling reasons for study of a foreign 
language beyond the humanistic reasuns Saporta presents and beyond 
employment fur students uf foreign languages. These are reasons that 
bhuuld be cuimnunicated tu uur constituents. Instead of focusing on the 
narrower, micrcKicunumic reasuns fur study of a language (such as jobs), 
foreign language prufessiu.ials wuuld be well served to focus on macro- 
economic reasons such as scx;urity, local cx;onomiL development, interna- 
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tional trade, and global awareness. These are reasons that aic readily 
understood by students, parents, and businesspeople. 



What are the shortcomings of a market-based macroeconomic line of. 
thinking? Certainly, writers such as Saporta would condemn it as anti- 
humanistic. But is it not humanistic to live effectively in an international 
world? Is it not humanistic to satisfy one s needs through some sort of line 
of trade in order to obtain the resources needed to satisfy one s aesthetic 
and cultural needs? Is it not humanistic to be the best person one can be on 
every front of life? Saporta might conclude that international trade, global 
awareness, economic development, and national security exclude and 
ignore the aesthetic and liberal reasons for study— the exploration of 
culture through books. That conclusion can, however, be disputed. In fact, 
enrollment figures and Job placements may well be a reliable barometer of 
Cervantes s worth. Without them, human beings would not have the 
resources to ensure for themselves and their children the privilege of 
studying Cervantes. We conclude, then, that these seemingly disparate 
aims, humanism and a market -based economic health, are not mutually 
exclusive; rather, they are in fact mutually supportive. 

The key to linking the concerns of the humanist and the rationales 
of the marketplac-e can be found in the literature of psychology. The 
pioneer of humanism a**iong psychologists is Abraham Maslow, whose 
"hierarchy of human needs'"^ serves as a basis upon which the essential 
relationships between the hiunanist and those of the market can be 
understood. In fact, examination of Maslow s hierarchy of human needs 
demonstrates how clearly the market -based aims of macroeconomics 
fomi the very foundation Lpon which foreign language humanists must 
build in order to achieve their ainiJ. 

Maslow is a personality theorist and humanistic psychologist. At a 
seminar at Brandeis University he once compared himself to Cervantes s 
Don Quixote, alw ay s pursuing the more humane but less attainable goal 
His comparison depicts his fight for the recognition of humanistic psy- 
chology as a discipline of equal worth to those of the behaviorist ^nd 
Freudian branches of the .\inerican Psychological Association. Maslow 
**saw hiniself as a quixotic figure tilting at the w indmills of establishment" 
(Monte, 1980, p. 557). 
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(avoulancc of pain, anxiety; desire for 
security) 

(deficits like hunger, thirst, fatigue) 



htx w k; Adapted from ChrisluplK-r E Munte. Beiivath the Mask An bitroduction to theories of 
Persomlity, 2ik1 ed. New York: Holt, Kiiielwrl ami Wnislon. 1980. 

Figure 2-1. Maslow s Hierarchy of Human Needs 



It is certainly not difficult to identify with Maslow if one thinks of 
various positions currently taken by organizations of foreign language 
professionals. The profession of foreign languages is confronting the 
seeming contradiction between hunr.anism and the more practical reasons 
for foreign language study. Maslow would contend that the profession is 
better off for tilting at the w indmills of the establishmeiJt. "The fact is that 
he is in a certain sense stronger, y ou might say , because he sees how absurd 
all these self-important blocks are, all puffed up with pride and solidity" 
(Monte, 1980, p. 558). Similarly, perhaps it is also good that foreign 
language professionals with a practical orientation, and those with hu- 
manistic aims, must sometimes tilt at their windmills. 

As a prominent humanist, Maslow s words are worthy of respect 
from the humanists among us. His development of a conceptual hierarchy 
that organizes and describes the basic and more advanced needs of 
human beings is a major contribution to humanist psychology. This 
hierarchy is based on an ultimate goal of self-actualization, i.e., the striving 
of each individual first to satisfy more basic needs and ultimately to satisfy 
"needs to know " and aesthetic needs (see figure 2-1). This hierarchy might 
well be used to describe the basic and more advanced needs of the foreign 
language field as well, for it demonstrates a key for assuring the 
importance and survival of the foreign language profession as well into the 
twenty-first century. 
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How can Maslow s hierarchy apply to the foreign language field? The 
answer might well look something like figure 2-2, in which the carefully 
arranged monoliths represent Maslow s hierarchy. We suggest that figure 
2-2 represents the "monumental" job that can be done by foreign 
language educators to serve the needs of our constituents to be fully 
human and to become self-actualized. Beginning at the bottom of the 
figure, one first encounters physiological needs, those like demands for 
food and water that must be met for survival. In foreign language 
education the equivalent is learning grammar and the rudiments of a 
language to enable the learner to meet basic needs for communication. 
Simple tasks such as communicating one s needs for sustenance, obtaining 
shelter, earning a living, or asking for the location of the restroom are met 
at this level Foreign languages make a unique contribution by extending 
this capacity beyond the learners local setting. Indeed, most first-year 
foreign language textbooks provide the necessary vocabulary to meet 
physiological needs. 

Once basic physiological needs are satisfied, human beings are able 
to address higher level needs, such as safety, avoidance of pain or anxiety. 



Self-Actualization 
Depth of understanding of lifes 
meaning lx?yond ones own context 

Self-Esteem 
Mileage markers: 
diplomas, degrees, certificates 

Belongingness and Love 
Comnumication with people 
of otlier cultures 

Security 

Communication of health matters; 
safely and security conct»ms; travel uses 

Survival 
Hasic skills 



Figure 2-2. A Garfinkel/Schrank View of Foreign Languages 
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and satisfaction of the desire for security. In foreign language learning, one 
might study a language to reduce the anxiety of travel in a foreign country. 
At this level the foreign language learner would gain the capacity to 
describe health problems and w ould recognize the need for language skills 
to ensure personal security. Language at this level may be perceived as a 
symbolic barrier that must be surmounted to preserve ones self-interest 
In the larger view, language for national security is needed at least by 
some, but not by all, members of the society. The profession addresses 
such needs in a variety of ways, including language immersion training 
programs for ambassadors and foreign-service employees. 

Further up the needs hierarchy is the category of belongingness and 
love. In the language context, learners develop skills that enable them to 
connect socially with others, communicate with workplace peers and 
foreign clients, and identify with another culture and participate in it 
through business and cultural activity. Learners at this level may engage 
in extensive conversation, discuss topics of greater substance than Wo ist 
die Toilette?, view foreign films, travel for cultural enrichment, etc. 
In aie broader sense, knowledge of foreign languages also builds bridges 
between cultures and in this way serves to satisfy collective needs to 
belong in a global village. 

Needs fur esteem are represented by many of the mileage markers of 
our profession. The individual learner begins to experience self-respect, 
adequacy, mastery, and competence in a language. The profession tests 
and rewards attainment of this competence with various mileage markers 
such as certificates and diplonias. A student begins to gain the respect of 
ptx-rs who recognize and esteem one s growing language competency. 

In the broader sense, esteem might be represented by the use of the 
language of one s client in a business transaction, or by the mutual respect 
between colleagues in an industry who can share in each other s language, 
culture, and success through establishment of trust. Balanced interna- 
tional trade might well be one manifestation of such collective esteem. 

Finally, we reach the ultimate concern of the humanist, self-actualiza- 
tion. At this level, having satisfied other needs, human beings are able to 
address their own needs for knowledge frr its own sake and for aesthetic 
pursuits. In foreign languages, the need to know might well be represented 
by the humanist s curiosity about what it means to be fully human and 
how other cultures view this issue, and by the use of languages and 
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literatures to obtain cultural understanding, to bring pleasure, and to 
satisfy curiosity. Satisfaction of aesthetic needs might relate to the learn- 
er s appreciation of the aesthetic structure of the language and its literature 
or the beauty of a culture or reading for an aesthetic experience. 

It is only when most basic and intermediate needs of human beings 
are satisfied that they are able to address the matter of self-actualization. 
Similarly, in foreign languages, it is only when the learners most basic 
needs and skills are addressed first that the learner is able to address 
hui.^anistic questions. Saporta suggests that jobs and enrollments do not 
matter; we take issue with this argument, however, since it is clear that 
attention to such matters as jobs is the first step on the road to self-actu- 
alization for our students. 

It therefore becomes obvious thai, Saportas argument nohvith- 
standing, enrolbnents do matter. The opportunity to experience a foreign 
language must be offered to the broadest possible audience. The audience 
must not be limited to the brightest, to the foreign language classroom, 
nor even to the classroom setting. Placement figures matter too, for they 
represent the degree to which foreign language educators have been 
successful at communicating the value and uses of language to address 
basic human needs. 

Conclusion 

It is important that the needs of language learners be addressed in a 
sy stematic way, in accordance with Maslow s hierarchy of human needs. 
The mileage markers of the profession need to begin at the lowest level of 
needs of the learner and be intertwined throughout the curriculum. 
Mileage markers serve to reward act:ornplishments in an incremental 
fashion that will provide motivation to continue study and to satisfy still 
higher needs. Many foreign language professionals may see the traditional 
and vocational justifications for foreign language study outlined above as 
being in tense opposition. There has been argument that one is somehow 
better than the other, or that one justification must be ignored to realize 
the other. Our analy sis, however, suggests that the two schools of thought 
arc not mutually exclusive, that they can be combined in a structure that 
addresses all human needs ranging from the most urgent conc^ems fur 
basic survival to the most humanistic. Moreover, it is clear that viewing 
justifications for language study in both the narrow est and the broadest of 
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tenns simultaneously, and learning huw iu use marketing techniques for 
presenting the valuable and essential product that teachers of foreign 
languages purvxiy,*^ augurs well for a relaxation of present tension. 

Notes 

1. For turtlier ii\foniialU)n tonlact Alan Ccirfinkd. lXi)arlment or Foreign Languages and Lilera 
tua's. Stanley C;oiiltcr Hall, l^la!nc tnuvrsil). West Lafa>vllc, IN 47907. (317) 494-0397. or lloll> 
bchrank. lXi)arlnicnt of Consmnur Sciunecs & IU«tailing. MattlKn\ s ! tall. Pordiio Unhmity, West 
Lifawllc. IN 47907. (317) 494-985!. 

2. In a iKTSonal nitemi-w in April 1987. Mark S. l)a\iN. presklenl of Greater Lafayvtlo Progress, an 
organt/ahon eliargetl \Mth attracting new l)nNii»e.ss tu ll»e Liifa>xitte are»a. exi)laiiHxl that tin? 
l)reseiKV of Ja|)anese language nistniclnMi n i the area sclun^l cnrrienlun) w as <)i»e important element 
among otliers that attracted tlie Snbani-lsnzn of America |)lanl to Lifawtle, Indiana. 

3. For a l)nef de.script;on of Ma.sl<)\v s liierarcl)> see Nh)nle ( 1980. |)|>. 550-65) 

4. Inleracliw teclniRiues fur niarketnig foreign langnagt .stnd> were demonstrated l)> Garfinkel uikJ 
iK'hrank at llie Uiitral Slali-s Confereiicx' on tlit *katliing of Fi^reign Ungua^es. at Minneapolis, 
MN\ onMarx'h 14 18. 1990. 
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The group of twenty-three first- and second-graders is laughing uproari- 
ously as they sit cross-legged on the rug in the comer of their classroom. 
The children are listening to a new story in French; they have never heard 
this tale in either English or French and are enjoying immensely the humor 
of "L'Ane et le petit gargon." 

These first- and second-graders have been experiencing the French 
language since October of the previous year. It is now April— one year and 
a half after their debut. They are using their experience with French and 
their observational and life skills to interpret the tale; the teacher is not 
translating. The children are laughing, watching, and listening attentively. 

These children are not in an immersion program. Half of them have 
had three 20-minute lessons per week for one year and a half. The other 
half of the class had two or chree 15-minute lessons per week for the first 
year and have had three 20-minute lessons per week since October. They 
have thus accrued between 30 and 46 hours of French experience, 
breaking for three sunruner months. None of them speaks French at home. 
How have these children arrived at the point where they are able to 
comprehend a story that they have never heard in a language that they 
hear but three times per week? What has facilitated the children's 
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comprehension of a language to w hich they have been exposed for only 46 
houis? The program in which they parHcipate addresses them at their 
own developmental levels. It not only includes the foreign language 
content, but also considers what children need in order to learn. 

The authors propose that the developmentally appropriate and 
integrative nature of the program engages ihe children in ways that are 
meaningful to them, that are nonthreatening, that foster their comfort 
in French, and that promote positive perceptions of themselves as com- 
municator^ in French and develop their approaches to acquiring a for- 
eign language. This program respects the children as auditors of their 
experience. 

What Is "Developir.2ntally Appropriate Practice"? 

In Older tu fully understand the nature of this progriun, it is important to 
define thtvhr dsiidevtlopmentally appropriate as it has been used in other 
contexts as well as how it is used here. The term developmental has been 
used elsewhere to describe programs for children and adults with learning 
difficulties u. with subject-area deficiencies (e.g., developmental math, 
developmental writing). The term is also sometimes used to describe 
FLEX programs in w' Vn children study six to eight weeks of one 
language followed by six to eight weeks of another. Developmentally 
appropriate practice as used in the context of the Baker French Program, 
however, refers to an understanding and appreciation of how children 
develop in their ph> sical, cognitive, social, and emotional capacities. 

Developmentally appropriate practice refers to the application of 
this understanding to the classroom setting, wherein a child-centered 
classroom and school are based on knowledge of child development. 
Choices of scheduling, curriculuiU, activities, and approach are based on 
the awareness of children's capabilities and processes at any given age. 
The applications for a four-year-old learner diffei from those for the six- 
year-old, and these differ in turn from those for t'.e ten-year-old. Devel- 
opmentally appropriate choices accept the reality that the child's stage of 
development and the child's experience will determine what and how she 
or he learns. Thus, a developmentally appropriate language program is 
one that is based on children's reality, and that works with the children's 
developmtntal stages rather than attempting to contort the children to fit 
the expectations or goals of the adults in the community. 
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How Do Children Grow Linguistically? 

Developmental theorists such as Bruner, Piaget, and Vygotbky note that 
children's experience with people and objects is the foundation for 
developing their understanding of the world. Further, in order to make 
sense of experience, children construct their own understandings and 
theories about the world. Shatz and Gelman (1982), Donaldson (1978), 
and Nelson (1985) have demonstrated that young children are more 
capable linguistically and cognitively than they appear to be to many 
adults. 

Children understand events, then label them. "Through interacting 
with a ball— acting upon it and understanding how it can be used- 
children develop the concept of ball" (Genishi, 1988, p. 17). Children do 
not simply apply labels to common objects in the environment; they 
match labels with actions or experiences over which they have some 
control. In terms of general event representation, children first learn words 
that refer to the most meaningful events of their daily lives (Nelson, 1985). 
Children acquire words at varying rates and .elect different events and 
words as the most meaningful ones for them as individuals. Often, 
.children show an understanding of relational temris that reflect meanings 
before they can manipulate the terms themselves. 

Children attend to language presented in an interactive context. "By 
age 3 or 4, young children have an organizing strategy that Jeads them to 
categorize words into domains, such as color w ords (Genishi, 1988, p. 19) . 
The teacher who makes up a story or uses a story to "teach" words 
reaches more children than the teachei who presents words in a lesson 
format (Watson, 1987). Older learners, too, benefit from a variety of 
experiences and from broadened, rather thaii narrowed, sources of 
learning (Chall and Snow, 1982). Story -making and story-hearing come 
naturally tochildren. They are "language users" much more than they are 
"word learners." 

When children acquire their first language, no one is constantly 
repeating (or asking them to repeat) sentences like "The book is on the 
table " Rather, children create their own understandings of the meanings 
of the words they hear. These understandings, or concepts, grow out of 
the many experiences that the children have. Every "goo-goo" they 
produce, every word thai they speak or misspeak, for example, is cele- 
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brated b> adults (Ogint/., 1988). This is how children develop the si^eech 
patterns of their environment. 

In second language instruction for children, wc need to observe this 
language process and accept w hat is natural to the child as working 
towartl the nonn of language that we are try ing to attain. We need to see 
the children's natural utteranc^'s and language-acxiuisition activities as 
part of the linguistic development process that we seek to promote. 

"Language" versus "language" 

When we are establishiug a program of foreign language for children, we 
need to distuiguish between language as u e an il> /x» it and language as we 
use it. We need to teach language first as we use it and later, after 
the children have developed a certain kvel of experience, analyze the 
grcUiunar and structure of the language. Childnji use language in their 
independent pla> w ith w ords, in their pr;wtic^> w ith sounds, in role play, in 
word invention, and in countless other meaningful (to them) ways. 
Freciuently we hear groups of children who have been exposed to French, 
for example, imitating French sounds, rh> thni, and intonation to the point 
where the children truly appear to be speaking French when in fact they 
are not. 

Children develop early a sense of metalanguage, or ''Language," but 
their frame of reference remains rooted in their experience, or "language." 
The stateK.ent 'The children in Quebtx. speak French" has no meaning for 
early language learners bL\:ause they don't know what "French" is. 
Teaching the foreign liinguage by tiilking about it is akin to say ing "You do 
addition by auuniy.." Without prior knowledge of (i.e., experiena* with) 
the concept of French or that of addition, the temiinology is at best 
confusing uiid at worst frustrating. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives are 
abstract labels that have no meaning for children. Children analy ze the 
language around them in a natural maiMier and integrate the meaningful 
structures and v\ ords into their life. A few examples may serve to illustrate 
this distinction. 

1. Cina, age 5, u as accustomed to hearing }c ne sais pas when her 
French teacher expressed a lack of know ledge in a given situation. 
One day, Gina and her mother were ridi .g in their van when Gina 
posed a question. When her mother responded in her college 
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Spanish, Yo no sa, Gina corrected her mother by saying, Yo no sc 
PAS. 

2, Courtney, another studeiit who had been exposed to French in 
school, was accustomed to hearing with gestures Comment ga 
va? (^a va bien ou ga va maP when the teacher was asking the chil- 
dren how they were feeling. One January afternoon, Courtney 
resi)onded Qa va, to the teacher's question with the appropriate 
French gesture, as if out of the blue. When asked where that 
answer had come from, Courtney replied, "It just makes sense. Is 
it okay?" 

3. Tim, age 7, was used to hearing the teacher ask Pourquoi? to find 
out why children were feeling sad, happy, or so-so. He was also 
aa^ustomed to hearing the teacher resi)ond Cest chouetta! when 
something was great or Cest dommagCy when the situation was 
unfortunate. One breezy March morning, the teacher resi)onded 
to one child's query about the teacher's feelings by saying "So-so." 
Tim asked, "'PotirqiioP*' and when told the explanation, pursued 
and said, 'Vest dommage,' all on his own. He had heard the 
expressions and probably played with them on his own, now they 
emerged, undrilled and unprompted, as his. 

Teaching Developmentally 

Psycholinguists agree that learners are active participants in their lan- 
guage acquisition processes and that language develops through stages. 
The developmentally appropriate approach to FLES respects children's 
learning processes and stages and provides an environment in which the 
children feel good about exploring the language. Rather than didactic 
presentation, or lecture, of words and their objects, the teacher using a 
developmental approach recreates in the target lan^ idge a situation that ii 
familiar to the children from their life experiences. 

Often, at least initially, the teacher uses the native language to set the 
stage and give a frame of referenc^e, a context, for rich understanding. This 
use of the first language is often discouraged by foreign language author- 
ities as being confusing or counterproductive. The authors and their 
colleagues have found, however, that setting the stage in English for the 
children provides a context within which their limited experience with the 
foreign language may find focus. 
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purposes and Goals 
of a Developmentally Appropriate Program 

In order tocreate and estabhsh a developmentally appropriate program, it 
IS first necessary Ko understjmd what developmentally appropriate prac- 
tices are. One must be conx'ersant with these practices to ensure that the 
program goals are realistic in terms of how children learn at a given age. 
The authors have evolved the following adaptation to FLES of Brede- 
kamps "Developmentally Appropriate Practice/' a much-cited, highly 
regarded source? in child developioent. 

• Accept the principle that a good FLES program is not a scaled- 
down version of a high school program, 

• Design interactions and activities to develop learners' self-esteem 
and positive feelings toward the target language. 

• IVovide concrete learning activ i ties with materials and individuals 
relevant to the lives of the learners, 

• Recognize that learners learn from self-directed problem soh'ing 
and experimentation, 

• Acx^ept learners* play and opinions as valuable to the learning 
process, 

• Provide rpportunities for aesthetic expression. 

• Provide opportunities for movement. 

• Use children's natural curiosity and desire to make sense of their 
world to motivate them to become involved. 

• Relate learning experience to the world of children in France?, 
Mexico, Gemiany, Japan, etc. 

• Support learners as they aajuire skills. Watch to see what learners 
are trying to do and provide the necessary support to help them 
acxjomplish the task, 

• Respect learners* preferenctjs for activities, songs, topics, stories. 

• Prov^'dechoicx^s. 

Bredekamp (1986) makes the following statement: 

It IS possible to drill learners until tliey tan correctly rccite pietxis of infor.-na-^ 
tioii such as the alphabet or tin? numerals from i to 20, ^o\vc^T^r, leanicrs* 
rx;si)onses to rote tasks do not reflect real understanding of tin? infonnation. 
For learners to fully understaixi and rcmenilxjr what tl)c»y haw Icanicd, tlic 
infonoatiun n)ust 1k» meaningful to tlie learner in tlie context of the learners* 
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exix^rieiK-c and dcvelopnieiil. Learning infoniutiun in meaningful cuiitext li 
not only essential for children's understanding and devvlopint.it of coiKV|)ts. 
but is also important for stimulating motKiition in learners. If learning is 
relmiit for learners, llic\ aw more likely to jXTsist with a task and to be 
n]oti\'ated to fcani moa\ (pp. S-9) 

The program that applies thest practices is designed tu integrate flexibly 
into the regular classroom as the foreign language teachei and the 
classroom teacher w orking together see fit. Its philosophy accommodates 
all children in its goal of providing them ways and means to enjoy 
acquiring foreign language, and in its aw areness that each child perceives 
the world in a unique fashion and therefore acx^uires unique piectjs of the 
language The skills of listening and cunununicative competence that are 
de\eloi)ed through participation in this acx^uisitiun approach transfer 
readily to other languages, to L'nglish skills and strategies, and to human 
global aw^areness and invoKenient. 

One Example: The Baker French Program 

M the Baker Demonstration School in Evanston, Illinois, a program has 
been de\*eloped that seeks ^o work in hannony with the philosophy and 
principles of developmental!} appropriate leaching. The puqjoses of the 
Baker French Program are as follow^s: 

1. Put the children at ease with French. 

2. Help the children integrate French into their dail> lives. 

3. Facilitate the children's capacity to understand French. 

4. Facilitate the children's capacity to s{)eak French. 

5 Create and encourage an ambience of pleasure and of respc\;t. 

6 Encourage curiosity about the French-speaking w orld (and, con- 
scciuently, about the world beyond the United States). 

7 Develop and maintain the readiness of the learners to read, write, 
and I ter, formallv study French grammar. 

8. Give tne learners a way to learn a foreign language. 

9. HAVE FUN! 

To begin the Baker French Program, the French teacher visited all classes 
and spen^ one week of half-days with each class, jiarticipating where 
appropriate in the lessons, and taking every opj^ortunity to talk with the 
children in English. This prwess pennitted c»veryone to get acxiuainled: 
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the French teacher caiiie to know each group of children, each teacher s 
cltibbrooni, and each teacher, the clabbrooni teacher got acquainted with 
the French teacher, and the children met the French teacher. The French 
teacher, thub, became a real person for the children, trusted and liked, 
before she began speaking to them in unrecognizable strings of sounds 
that might frustrate or frighten them. This foundation of trust facilitated 
the children's acceptance of and interest in French, their perception of 
French as something positi\e, and consequentK, their acquisition of 
expressions cUid communicatixe skills in ^>ench. The importance of this 
phase cannot be overemphasized. 

In planning tb' Baker Program, classroom teachers reconunend 
lengths and numbers of lessons. With their participation and that of the 
director, the following schedule was devised: 

3- \t»ar-()](K Tu o 5- to 10-minute lessons \y^r wwk 

4- \XMr-()I(ls Two ID- to 15-miiuite lessons i>er week 

5- uMr-*)l(ls KarK in the \x?ar. two 15-niinute lessons ix*r wwk. 

incicased to three upon classroom teacher s 
rtvoininendation (about nii(l-(X:toher) 

6- to S-\ear-olds Thr»v 20-Hiinutc lessons jht w^vk 
y-u»ar-()l(ls Thav 25-nunute lessons jht wwk 
If )-\ear-ol(K Thrcv ^lO-niinute lessons ^x-r wivk 

Our experiencv in observing the abo\e schedule was that children are 
fresh from the beginiiing tu the end ut the lesson and they clamor for 
more. The\ are engaged, interested, acti\c, and moti\uted, they do not 
haw the chanc*e to grow bored or disruptiw. This development ally 
appropriate practice of tailoring tk scheduling to the children's age- 
appropriate attention spars thus assures an actx'ptancv of the lessons ')y 
child-centered teachers, bv administrators, and by the chil 'xn them 
seKes, whi> percei\e foreign language as a normal part of th^i. day. 

Curriculum. The currivuluin is dri\en by th*. regular classroom themes, 
the children's life-interests. fa\orite storybooks, and si)c*cial events and 
news. Activities are designed to reinforce skills that the hildren are 
dexelopiiigin their matheniatics, science, siK.ial studies, and language arts 
lessons. The theme-centered activities ciuitiiiually reintegrate expressions 
or words of past lessons through stories, guessing games, graphing 
ac tivities. or child-generated puppet shows, for tXcUnple. The children do 
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learn their colors and numbers, but they leani them in a variety of contexts 
over time so that these* become part of the children's real experience. 

We hear soutuls as we are^ 
not as they are. 
(Adapted from Talmtul) 

Teaching Pronunciation. Have you ever tried to remember and hum 
the melody of one song while another is play ing? One set of notes and 
rhythms and melodies "plays" and trying to produce another becomes a 
stniggle. Our language learners often find themseh/es in this unbelievable 
position of trying to produce the foreign language ly rics to the melody and 
tempo of English. 

Do y ou know a child w ho say s "pasghetti" for "spaghetti" but corrects the 
adult who says "pasghetti'? Children in acquiring their first language 
demonstrate a clear sense of the phonetic norni. A child may even- 
sometimes in tears insist that he is saying something the right way 
(Butler, 1980). The child is not being obstinate, nor is the child stupid; he or 
she is hearing the sound and striving to imitate the sound. The child's 
approximation may not y et be that of adult speech, but eventually, unless a 
sijeech defect interferes, ^he child will pronounce the sound to the 
specifications of the environment. 

Why, then, do wc in foreigii language insist on drilling pronunciation? The 
child is becoming familiar with a new sound systeni and relating it to her 
or his known system, experimenting to find the way that is just right. Yet 
we drill, insisting that the more often it i. repeated, the faster it will be 
learned, and the less chance there is of developing bad habits. Does one 
drill children acquiring their first language? The authors suggest profound 
introspective ree\aluation by the profession on this question. It needs to 
be refocused. 

Sounds do not ocx^ur in isolation. Each is colored by the sounds that 
precx?de and succeed it. The leanier interprets a sound through the 
familiar sound system (English in this case) and attempts to approximate 
the sounds ^ This individual process of internalizing the rhythm and the 
sounds of the target language is essential to the children's development as 
confident speakers of that language. Their successful internalization of the 
new sounds and rhythms manifests itself in their play when they are able 
to produce r. ^LhMcal utterances that appear to the listener to be actual 
si^eech in its intonation patterns, rhythm, and sounds. 
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This "drawing from the children" also provides an opportunity for them 
to derive personal satisfaction from discovery, working out, and eventual 
success at their task. This experience is extremely important 
to their perct?ption of themselves as sucwssful language learners. The 
process and the resulting sense of success are equally evident in vocabu- 
lary development and expressive contexts, where the children draw from 
within themselves the right word or the appropriate formation (not as 
drilled, but as experienct?d). The ct?ntrality of this notion of discovery is 
nut tu underestimated, the children exercise their own curiosity and ask 
very good questions. It is important to follow their lead. 

Communication and Results 
With Teachers 

Collaboratiun with Llassruom teachers, who participate in the concep- 
tualization uf the lessons, is integral tu the success of the developmen tally 
appropriate FLES program. The teachers' plans for the year s units need 
to be integrated into the foreign language units. The classroom teachers 
also participate in the lesson itself, w hich models a positive attitude for the 
children and encourages them in their own acxjuisition process. For 
example, children see that it is acceptable to make mistakes. The class- 
room teachers further provide insightful feedback to the language teacher 
These opinions and observations about the appropriateness of the 
activities in their classes are essential to the creation and development 
of lessons and of the program. 

Many classroom teachers from Baker as well as from other schools 
have reported having had unpleasant experienc*es as language learners. 
Some of them reported unpleasant experiences w ith a language teacher in 
their classroom. Bcx^ause of the language-learning history that each 
teacher brings to the classroom, the foreign language professional needs 
to consuk the classroom teacher in the content choice and appropriate- 
ness of the program as well as to provide reassurance of the teachers 
ability to acquire a foreign language. 

Baker teachers have made the following observations about the 
Baker French Program: 

• "The children express often and clearly that they do not have 
Fivnch enough. They thoroughly enjoy the lessons. The hands-on 
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approach, the songs, the dances, and all the props keep them 
fascinated." 

• "They are excited by it and are proud of their accomplishments." 

• "They look forward to the classes and are disappointed on the 
days we do not have it." 

• "I like the learning by doing/using approach. You use things the 
students are interested in, such as sports, birthdays, and songs." 

• "I truly enjoy the after-school French classes for the teachers. It is 
an essential part of this program." (Strupeck, forthcoming) 

With Parents 

Bec^ause of the unique nature of the program, it is often necessary (and 
always desirable) to explain the process of language acxiuisition to 
parents, who, like the classroom teachers, rnay have dismal memories of 
their own foreign language classes. Many parents never experienced 
anything like this program, and enjoy hearing about (though thuy do not 
always believe!) how much fun language learning can be. Sometimes, 
parents' enthusiasm about a child's success leads them to push for more. 
When this happens, it is necessary that the teacher gently remind parents 
that the process cannot be hurried, but must be nurtured, they must 
understand that these children respond to natural stimuli, and do not 
translate on command, for example, for that is neither how we use 
language nor how it is learned. 

Parents also need suggestions from the foreign language teacher 
about how to carry on at home with the language and about appropriate 
ft^reign language music and story book.s available to them. Parents often 
feel relieved when it is suggested, for exiunple, that they play foreign 
language music cassettes and just have fun. They feel comfortable when 
they know they are not expected to instnict. 

Parents like and need to be kept informed. Part of this information 
process in the Baker Program is an address to the parents at the beginning 
of tlx? year about the philosophies and goals of the workings of the 
program This address provides an opportunity U) t xplain to the parents 
how language aecjuisition works and the child-centered nature of the 
program. Parents and administrators need to know the signals that show 
that their children arc processing this new language. (Signs to look for; Are 
the children singing songs at home? Do they teach their baby brothers and 
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their dogs French? When you watch a video of the classroom, are the 
children watching hard? Are they observing and listening and joining in 
>Ahen they are ready? Do they answer in English when a question is posed 
to them ill French? Do they express delight? nervousness? excitement?) 

Parents appreciate regular noHc^es in the school new sletter to parents. 
They like to hear about classrooni acti\-ities and about the teachers 
professional activities. They enjoy the reiterated explanations of the 
acxjuisition process when their children recxiive reports (not grades). The 
parents love seeiiig what their children have been doing. It is new for 
everyone. 

A helpful and welcome avenue for engaging the parents is a weekly 
language class for theiii. The themes and activities should be those that are 
used w ith the children. When the parents experience firsthand the success 
that their children feel, they become more comfortable sharing French 
with their children. They also become more "invested." It is suggested 
that a parent class begin after the children have had the language for one 
semesters time, the children then may experience the double pleasure of 
sharing their iitAv language and of teaching it. It must be made clear that 
the puHJose of the parents' class is to support their children's fun, not for 
the parents to imtmtt the children. Baker parents have submitted the 
following remarks about the Baker French Program: 

• "[T]he children look fonvard to the lesson and the experience." 

• '1 am pleased about what I hear going on with French, but I am 
not coiiv inced enough emphasis and time is being given to it in the 
classroom." 

• "Good. I feel it is a inure integrated approach to language than 
[as] taught in the past." 

• "Fantastic! I wish I had [had] this opportunity when I was a 
child." (Strupeck. forthcoming) 

With Children 

Children are often lujiiest and forthright in their comments on acti\ ities 
when they feel they are listened to and respixted. Asking for and acting 
upon their input reflects the teacher's respect and also provides a way to 
develop the children's res]jonsibility for their own learning. When a game 
does not seem to work, for example, or if the children appear bored, the 
teacher can ask how it could be made better One might ask them what 

: 4fi 
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they h'ke to do and design the It ssc^ns w ith these preferei ices in mind. Froi 1 1 
the youngest to eldest, the childreii then feel invested in the language. 

Sunilarly, when writiiig a soiig, a rap, or a list of favorite things to 
eat, generating the language from the children makes it theirs; they own 
the language and the> remeniber. We should ask them what they do, what 
they like, how they feel. Often they will be happy to share these thoughts, 
though wlien the> prefer not tt. do so, the teacher should respect their 
right to silence. 

This approach w orks. One group of first-graders was able to recite a 
rap that tlie> w rote in French about placx^s to go on their bicycles even 
seven months after the last time that they had perfonned it. One year after 
the perfonnana\ the> taught it to another first-grade class, one girl, 
VIegau, brought her beret to school for show-and-tell to recount the 
experience of writing and perfonning the rap and to share her feelings. 
(Children generally bring their ;rei.Mirc5 to show-and-tell, so this was 
clearly an important experience to her.) 

Giving children a choice of songs also engages them in the decision 
making: it is their lesson thereafter. (It also pro\ ides a wonderful opportu- 
nity to count in the target language in a meaningful way. one nmst count 
^he votes that each song receives.) Acxxjpting and responding to the 
children's feelings affirms them, and the children feel better able to try 
new things and to make mistakes. 

Tlie Baker children responded to a query about what they liked i.i 
their French lessons in these ways: 

• **I like the whole thing." 

• "I like the color walk." 

• "Iin happy about learning Freiich I teach it to my mom." 

• "Please come more often." 

• "I think everyoiie should get prizes." 

• "She always has something different to da" (Stnipeck. forth- 
coming) 

With the Administrator 

The uneciuivocal, acti\t, wholehearted, enthusiastic support of adminis- 
trators makes or breaks the program. The children's unparalleled en- 
thusiasm and the parents' dynamic support mean little without an enthusi- 
astic administrator She or he ultimately detennines the fate of the foreign 
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hmguage program, as teachers often take their cues from the administra- 
tivv stance. When an adnnnistrator advocates the program and the vision, 
teachers are more hkel> to invest themseK^^s than w hen the administrator 
is either detached or cynical about the program. It is better that no 
progrimi exist at all than that the program (and thus the perception of 
foreign language) be tainted b> disinterest and detachment on the part of 
an> administrator or teacher. Children look to these people as their role 
models and imitate their postures and their attitudes. 

Conclusion: Toward a Kinder, Gentler Perspective 

Children make meaning out of life. They interact with people, objects, 
events, and language. Gradually, they understand more clearly, then label 
verbally, the concepts that compose events. Language emerges from thcni 
in the form of gurgles, then sounds, then words, then phrases, then 
sentences. Children listen. They observe. They practice through their play. 
\\v need to appreciate this as wc plan for and with them. For the 
population raised ih traditional foreign language programs, the changes 
advocated in a developmen tally appropriate approach to FLES may be 
unsettling. Cenishi (1988), however, reassures us that 

allliuugli clnld-onciiU*il cia.ssruoni.s lack drill likc. a»i>ctitiuii.s langiiagc. tl)e> 
du haw a rhythm and stabilit; that enable children to rei)eat-or. nioa* 
awirately. replay —what ihvy arc learning in the context of acti\'ities that 
make hiinitji sense. A wurd may Ik rc»i}eated 20 times or mo/e. not m the 
st^nseless context of an isolatwl senttMcv, but ni a range of contexts, a poem, a 
tlnkkreatwl sung or dnuna. a caption for a drawing, a chant, a story that 
clnKla'ii lK*g to liear ctgain. a gcune that a child play s ctnd rc»i)lay s w ith friends, 
or a eonwrsation with children or the teacher, (p, 22) 



Draw nig upon the language experience of children promotes the emer 
gcnce of a sc\,ond language. Wc need *.o draw qjon our understanding of 
the cognitive and emotional processes of children acquiring their first 
language in order to design and develop appropriate approaches and 
activities to help them acquire their second. 

Notes 

1. ^urfurllR•nIl^u^Ilatlun.cuIitact Paula StruiKxk.3T30N Laki Short Dr. «8A. Chicago. IL 60613. 

2. nencf./irtv suumls hktv tUv astlitcliiWsiK'aksit./l istlM.cK>NtstKnghshIi(|ukltutkFrfnch/r/ 
For MiOMcliiklnii, ilica'furiMJfuimiiciatiuii drill is cuuiiti'n^r»>d"<'tiu aiid usually uiiikxx .ssary iu 
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tilt Vdt\\ .stdgt'i uf IcMnmig a fi;rtigii KuigUdg*. . CInklaii nftcii i>ri>iU)iUK.t tin ,t, a«» / 1 . 1 lie autliurs 
liau found that cliiklR h. kit tt* tlicii own t.\]>!uratiuu. ]u\\ arnwti at tin / f, Mniitd iK'hvtvn i>ir 
wivkaiKl ihnx iiuiiitlwuitluMit ttaclicr intt'rftreiK.t.Co»iMik»rnigtliat thi«»MmiK!w i,,is aiuuiigtlK 
la.st iuunds aa|uiatl In iiatiu FnM»ch %]H'akers. this is m muJ] actoiniilisluncntl 
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FLEX: A Golden 
Opportunity for 
Motivating Students for 
Foreign Language 
Study 

Aleidine J. Moelleri 

Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 



FLEX 15. the cunimun acrunym used to describe a presequenced Foreign 
Language EXpluratory course ranging in length from six to nine weeks. 
Such a course is designed to motivate students to pursue foreign language 
study, to develop their interest in the world and its peoples, and to increase 
their sensitivity to cultural similarities and differences. There arc a variety 
of FLEX programs in existence (Grittner, 1974). Some are cultural in 
nature, others emphasize linguistics, and still others are career-based 
(Strasheini, 1982, p. 60). The FLEX course is usually offered in sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade before foreign language study is formally begun 
and gives the students an introduction to several foreign languages and 
cultures. This enables students to make a choice- of a foreign language at a 
later time based on experience. 

Curriculum 

Presently there are no textbooks available that set the curriculum for such 
a FLl-A course, leaving the development of curriculum to individual 
teacheis. The difficulty of finding appropriate materials to fill a nine- 
week introductory course for se^/enth-grade junior-high students justifie"; 
a look juto possible methodologies, theories of language learning, and 
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techniques that might motivate students to enroll in a foreign language. In 
this writers opinion, a methodologically eclectic approach is preferable, 
and is in keeping with the goals of the FLEX curriculum where a balance is 
sought behveen language acquisition and culture. The course should also 
be a true introduction to the first year of foreign language study and not a 
mere "fun and games" experience lacking in substance. Finally, it is 
imperative to impress upon students that foreign language study teaches 
much more than language skills: special attention should be given to 
developing good study habits and critical thinking skills, to teaching 
aoross the curriculum, and ultimately to sensitizing students to differences 
and similarities among world cultures and developing a sense of global 
perspective in the students. 



An Effective Beginning: Destroying the Myth 

It is always difficult to surmount the myth that foreign languages are 
difficult to learn. One way to address the affective needs of students is to 
begin with cognates. A carefully prepared overhead transparency with 
t\venty-five target-language English cognates, for example, will quickly 
lessen fears about the language. Words should be ones whose meaning 
students will readily recognize from sight or sound. A short introduction 
to the relationship bct^veen English and the target language should follow 
this activity. Next, students can be divided into pairs, supplied with a 
cognate sheet containing seventy-five cognates, and told they have five 
minutes to find the English equivalents. (It is advisable to n.^ke frequent 
use of techniques that allow for pair work, group work, and student- 
centered activiiies. The proverb "Tell me and I will foiget, teach me and I 
will remember, involve me and I will learn" is well worth remembering 
when teaching FLEX.) 

The Asher Method, also known as "Total Physical Response" (TPR), 
is another tool that is well suited to increasing student participation and 
reducing anxieties in learning a foreign language. In this connection, it may 
be desirable to first exijlain right- and left-brain learning theory to the 
students and to do so by using illustrations from their own first-language 
acquisition. A concrete way of illustrating right-brain learning to students 
can easily be accomplished by bringing two balls to class, a blue and a red 
one. The students are asked to demonstrate various ways they would 
teach a two-year-old the difference between the red and the blue ball. 
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Invariably the students resort to commands- "Go get the blue ball. No, 
no, that's the red one, get the blue one." Other students point to similarly 
C(.i'ored objects in the classTooni, while still others touch items of the same 
color. It becomes clear to the students that by becoming involved in the 
leamingC'leamingby doing") that the learning is effective, fun, and stress- 
free. This discovery on the part of the students serves as a springboard for 
the teacher to illustrate the Asher (TPR) method: Through a series of 
commiuids such as "stand up," ".sit down," and "point to the flag," 
students arc physically involved in the action and fully participate in the 
learning process. A ne.\t logical step might be to teach body parts through 
a series of coiK„iands that the teacher models and that all students carry 
out simultaneously. After a few minutes of this activity, the students will 
have mastered numerous body parts and several commands. Simulta- 
neously, they will have discovered firsthand that learning a foreign 
huiguage is indeed not as difficult as they may have thought. 

In order to promote success in the FLEX course and to reinforce 
good study habits, students should be required to keep a FLEX notebook, 
m which they record all in-clas:, notes as well as daily asrignments. This 
notebook can serve not only as an excellent study guide for quizzes and 
tests, but more importantly, it can instill in students good note-taking and 
organization skills. 

For optimal learning to occur, it is important in any unit that is taught 
tu mcorporate all four skills (reading, writing, listening, and si^caking) 
Culture nuist also be infused and logically integrated to underscore the 
content of the lesson, not ii'erely added on. In the remainder of this paper, 
a variety of strategies will be described that illustrate the use of the four 
skills to teach the Gennan alphabet and numbers and to accomplish 
effective integration of culture. While German has been chosen for 
illustration, the techniques can be used to teach other foreign languages as 
well. 

The Alphabet 

A good starting point for FLEX classes is the alphabet. It can be taught in 
a variety of ways, one way is to divide it into four parts, ahcdefg, 
hi]klmnup, qrstttvw, xyz. Practice th-; individual sounds, reminding the 
students that in speaking Ccniian the mouth must be opened more widely 
than is typical for sijeakers of English. Illustrate where the tongue is 
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located in the mouth when these sounds are fonned. After all sounds have 
been practiced, the alphabet song should be taught: 

ab cde f g 
h i j klmuop 
q rstuvw 
xyzO well! 

kaun nicht lemen das ahc. 

(Moi'arl composed this melody. Hence, the opportunity to elaborate on 
Mozart and his music can be utilized.) A quick t'.venty-six-point test could 
consist of repeating or singing the alphabet the next day. 

To practia^ the alphabet further, the German script can be taught via 
an overhead containing the German alphabet in script fonn. This is a very 
popular Mnit with younger students. To make it culturally authentic, a page 
can be copied out of an authentic Gennan Schulheft. The students can 
copy a ten-line poem, or perhaps an English translation of the Gennan 
national anthein, into this Schulheft. 

Another way to practice the alphabet onc-e some basic vocabulary 
lias been learned is to incori)orate DiDonato s "tyijewriter" activity; the 
teacher assigns each student a letter (a, b, c, . . .) and then calls out a word 
such as Sc/jm/c ("school"). The student who is "s" stands up and says "s" in 
German; the student who is "c" does the siune, followed by "h" and so on, 
until the word iscorrcxjtly si)elled in Germ.m. (As a homework assignment,' 
students can he assigned to select five English words, none longer than 
eight letters, that they dictate in Gennan to a classmate the following day.j 

JIassroom Phrases 

In order to maximize the speaking of the target language by the students, 
the t-aeher should initially teach and disi)lay three phrases the students 
must always say in Gemian: Wie, bitte? ("Repeat, please"), Ich weifi nicht 
("I don't know"), and Welchc Seite, bitte? ("Which page, plci^se?"). By 
enforcing the "Gennan-only " rule with these ctjmmonly posed (luestions 
in thechissroom, English interniplions are kept to a nu'nimun. GradiuiUy, 
additional phrases can be added. 
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Xumbers 

The leaching of nuinberb is a must in all FLEX classes. Numbers can be 
taught in a vari«jt> of fun and exciting w ays. Rather than starting with the 
niunber one and working one s way up to ten, for example, it has proven 
sucxjcbsful to begin with a set of colored, laminated niunbers and an 
overhead projector. The teacher holecls a niunber such as five i»nd shows it 
to the clasb w hile 5>a> ing. Das ist die Nummer fiinf. Sic ist lila, Ich lege die 
Ntmimer fiinf mitten auf die Maschine (*This is the number five. It is 
puri)le. I ani placing tlr number five in the middle of the machine.") The 
btudentb are provided with their own set of laminated, colored numbers 
and do as the teacher niodeb. (U^ing this TPR technique, the instructor 
can teach eolurb while teaching numbers, ab well as adverbs and preposi- 
tiunb Mich ab unter, iiher, ncbcn, /m^i, rechts, oben, and unt^n). After the 
btudents have placx^d the niunbers on their desks, they point to the 
numbers as the teacher calls them out. (The same can be done with 
colurb.) Students may albu be called to the overhead tu point out numbers 
on the screen that their classmates call o'U. 

Another excellent right-brain method for leaniing numbers is to 
illustrate them using body parts. For example: 

1 = student points to nose 

2 = student points to both ears 

3 " student points to chin 

4 = student points to shoulders 

5 = student claps hands 

6 = student shows six fingers 

7 = student slaps hands oi: upper legi 

8 = student hold» up four fingeid on bom hands 

9 = student giu^s thumbs up with both hands 

10 - student crosses amis in frimt and stretches them out to 

the sides 

11 = student holds right hand out 

12 = student holds left hand out, etc. 

This technique allows fur a building process in learning numbers and has 
proven especially suc-cessful lu working with children who have Icming 
disabilities and who rank in lo\.er reading groups. The students readily 
internalize* these numbers in reference to the oody parts. 
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There are also innumerable nursery rhvniei in nio^t langiiageb that can be 
used to reinforce numbers. One popular one in Gennan goeb ub follows: 

Eins, zwei, Polizei 
Dreu vier, Offizier 
Fiinf, sechs, alte Hex' 
Siebeih achU gute Nacht 
Newu zehiu schlafen gehn 
Elf, zwdlf, kommen die wolf. 

(The students find this particular rhyiia rewarding because they can 
readily recogiiizt* nian\ of these wordb early in their study of German.; 
Another \-ariant to teaching nuuibers is to teach the song 'Ten Little 
Indians," which in Cemiaii i:> called Zelin hlcinv Madcheti, It is important 
to include culturally authentic songs in the curriculum, they should, of 
course, be integrated when they art relevant to the material being 
discussed and studied. 

Authentic Materials: Suggestions and Integration 

Research has indicated that the use of authentic materials optimizers 
learning in the foreign language classroom (Rogers ,.iid Medley. 1988. p. 
467) For example, a genuine German calendar can be placed on the 
overhead; students are then asked to go to the screen and point to the date 
the teacher calls out. (Even the function of calling out dates can hv carried 
out by students to initiate and reinforce speaking Aills.j The students sc*e 
that a genuine Gennan calendar usuaJly lists days of the month lu vertical 
fashion and contains only the abbreviations for the days of the week, 
w^hich provides another good cultural lesson. Thus, when learning the 
days of the week, a student may be asked Zeig mir Montag ("Show me 
Monday") Students quickly realize that Montag must be A/0, and this 
contextual guessing helps dv^ Hop critical thinking skills that are espcxiially 
important for students to exercise at this age (Cooper. 1987;. Pointing out 
the Germanic origins of the days of the week in English (Friday from Frija. 
a Germanic goddess; Thursday from Thors day. and so on) stres.ses 
another point of .similarity between the two cultures. 

In order to ensure that the students are led to higher-proficiency 
tasks, the teacher should make oi)timal u.se of the target language in doing 
listening comprehension exercises such as. \Va.s hvi^t der Tag am Ende 

err 
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Wochc. bevur Ja6 Wcckeml? CWhai is the last da> of the week called, 
before the weekend?'*). Although the students will not understand every 
word, the> will listen for important cues in order to respond. Students at 
the begini ni ig le\ el i itx-d the challenge of going a h'ttle beyond their curren t 
le\c-l oi cunipetencxHcf. Krashens [1982] "comprehensible input" theory) 

Another e.xcdlent w a> of incorporating authentic materials into the 
FLEX curriculum w hile teaching niunbers is to find an adN-ertisement in a 
Genimn newspaper that would api>eal to the students. It is important to 
ixrrsonali/e the selection of authentic materials to capitalize on student 
interest iOmaggio, 1986, p. 47). A good choict^ might be an advertisement 
for jeans, ON-eralls, and shirts such as is show^ in figure 44. 

With the adwrtiseinent on the o\^-rhead, the students are cisked to 
aiKsvN er the follow mg questions. Wicvid ko^tai die Piloien Jeans? ("How 
much do the Pilot jeans cost?'') Wievicl hasten die Big Shirts? ("How 
much are the Big ShirtsV") 

At this point Gennan inone\ can also be introduced. A poster board 
displaying Gennan pla\ iiione\ can sew as a point of dejrarture for a 
eoniparistm and ccmtrcLst of German bills and U.S. bills. A variety of 




. . . reduziert, reduziert!!! 

original »Giiicago« m „ 
Overalls 70 „ 

modische Farben B 

Big Shirt's l Q Qfl 

mtt Nummer Ji&tSf i VaVV 



Piloten-Jeans 



) j(aisersloutern^Qrktstr.t2 ^ 



Figure 4-1. Clothinu .ulviTti-seninit from a Gennan newspaper 
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critical thinking skills in comparing the money of the two countries can be 
addressed: What can the pictures on the bills tell us about the people and 
the culture of a country? What are some possible reasons that political 
figures appear on U.S. bills, while paintings appear on German bills? 
(These questions allow students to brainstomi ideas and ultimately can 
lead to interesting discussions about a \arietv of asijects of the culture.) 
Differences and similarities are recorded on an overhead transparency. 
This actKnty, in turn, can serve as a springboard for a cultural discussion 
on the German artist Durer. Conversion of the Gemian Mark to the U.S. 
dollar can also be demonstrated. As a homework assignment, for exam- 
ple, students select and cut out five ads from a newsijaper or magazine that 
picture something they would like as a gift. They must convert these 
amounts into Cemian Mark. If Geniian catalogs (Quelle, Neckermann) 
are available, this acti\ity can be carried out by conv^ting from Mark into 
dollars. 

Another excellent source of authentic materials is the telephone book 
(Lalaride, 1985). A page can be enlarged and placed on an overhead. As 
students \aew the overhead, the teacher poses a number of quesHons: 
"What is this?" "What can we find out about a person from a German 
telephone book?" "How do Gemian telephone numbers differ from U.S. 
telqjhone numbers?" "Wha. Vinds of street names do they have?" By 
using the inside front page ot he telephone book, one can teach the 
students how to reach the local rator and the international operator. 
(Tlie material learned in this kind ot FLEX acti\ ity should be recycled in a 
spiral fashion in first-year German.) 

Ona- the numbers and alphabet have been mastered, the students can 
be taught the game of Seeschlacht ("Battleship"). For this game, the 
students are di\ided into pairs and play for twenty nn'nules. All students 
arc pro\'ided with game grids (horizontal squares are numbered one 
through ten and vertical squares are labeled A through J) upun which they 
hide four battleships. Through a series of guesses and responses, the 
students attempt to find each other s ships. The first student to find the 
opponents ships wins. The students have been etiuipped with a thorough 
knowledge of the alphabet and numbers and thus may not say one word in 
Engh'sh; if the> do not understand their partner, they nuist say Wie, hitie? 
("Please repeat"). This is a true oral proficiency activity, the students are 
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exchanging infuniiatiun in tht target language w ithin a week of their first 
exposure to Genu an. 

Another good muiiber activity is what can be called the "Swatch 
Watch." Students are taught the parts of a w ristvvatch( AnnZ?amiw/irj on 
an overhead transpaienc>. The> are taught the rudiments of telling time 
(lor, mch, halb, Vicrtd vor/uach), A worksheet containing the faces of 
several clocks ^v ith specific times on them) is passed out. As a homew ork 
assigiuneiit, students write out in Cennan the time that appears on each 
cluck. ITie students are provided with the latest Sw atch watch brochures 
iavaikible at an> store that sells Swatch watches) and may choose a 
pattern or create their uvvri Sw atch design. (This is done as homew ork; it 
helps the students to personalize the activity.) Once every one has a w atch 
in hand, the teacher calls out Schrdbc die Zahl drei auf die Uhr, schreibe 
die Zahl zwdlf, U6Xv. rite the number three on your watch, write the 
number tvveKe, etc."). The teacher circulates around the room to make 
certain everyone is following carefully. The following day each student 
must approach the teacher and ask Verzvihtmg, tiie spat ist as, hitte? 
^Excuse me. Ccui you tell nie the time, please?")- The teacher whisi)ers a 
definite tune to each student, and the students draw the appropriate times 
on their w atches. The teacher collects these and Kuiiinates them for the 
following day. The next day tht students are handed their hmiinated 
Swatches and carry out the final "Swatch Watch Activity". They paper- 
clip their Swatch watch un their wrist and, using Cci.nan only, ask as 
many classmates as possible in ten minutes for the time. This activity, 
again, is a student-centered comnninieative activity. 

A Global Dimension 

A creative approach to teaching colors in combination with culture is 
thrcjugh the use of flags of the Cennan speaking countries. The teacher 
draws the flags of Gennan-speaking countries on five-by -eight index 
cardi> cuid laiiiiiiates them. Using exclusively the target language and the 
Tl'R technique, the teacher explains to the students what these flags arc. 
Da6 t6t die Fla^L von der DDR. Sic id schwarz, rot and gokUf^elb, Die 
DDR ii>t im Ostvn, reditu ncbvu der Btmdesrepuhlik. ("This i.^ the flag of 
the GDR. It IS black, red, and gold/'yellow. The GDR is located in the east, 
to the right of Gennany.") The teacher hands the flag to a student, who 
stands up next to the teacher. The teacher continues. Da6 ist die Flagge 
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von derBwidesrepublik. Sie is ouch schwarz, rot and gold. Die BHD liegt 
neben derDDR. ('This is the flag of the Federal Republic of Germany. It is 
also black, red, and gold. The FRG is located next to the GDR. ") This flag, 
too, is given to a student to hold, and the sanie procedure is followed until 
all the Gemian-speaking countries are represented by students standing 
before the class. The students position themselves and hold the flags so as 
to reflect the relative geographical locations of the countries. (Several 
groups of students can be brought to the front of the room in turn.) The 
capitals of the countries can be learned the same way. The students have 
thus learned the German names of the Gemian-speaking countries, their 
capitals, their flags, and where they are located. 

Further cultural lessons can easily be incori)orated by discussing 
related topics such as the neutrality (white cross) of Switzerland, or 
perhaps the symbolism on the DDR flag (wheat, hmnmer, compass). This 
actixity can be extended to Germany s neighbors by providing students 
with a handout containing the flags of these countries (Strasheim, 1982b). 
The students color them for the next day and cut them out. The teacher 
models in front of the class as each student uses his or her set to carry out 
TPR like commands; Leg die Flagge von Danemark uber die Flagge der 
Bmidesreptiblik; die Flagge ist rot und u;ei6i mil einem weissen Kreuz, 
("Place the flag of Denmark above the flag of the Federal Republic of 
Germany; the flag is red and w hite w ith a w hite cross. ") Globalizing such 
acti\-ities not only prepares the students for the world, but also allows the 
teacher to teach across the curriculum. 

Reaching beyond the Classroom 

One of the desired elements of a FLEX class is to get parents involvcxl in 
classroom activities. An activity that works especially well is to have the 
students ask their parents or older siblings to answer the following three 
questions: 

L What comes to mind when you hear the phrase **Made in 
Germany'? 

2. What is the last new si)aper story y ou can recall that had to do with 
Germany? 

3. To which field(s) has Germany made a large contribution? 
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The students rtn^urd the answers in their notebooks. The next day the 
teacher records parental responses on an overhead transi^arency. (Some 
uf the most fraiuent answers to the first question, for example, include 
cars, food, china, beer, wine, candy, and clocks.) The answers are divided 
into rubrics (such as cars. Porsche, Volkswagen, Audi, Mercedes, and 
BMW). 

The Bulletin Board: A Showplace of Culture 

An excellent w ay tu make the students aw are of the German influences on 
L .S. culture is through the bulletin buurd. Students are asked to bring into 
class an advertisement or a picture of any product produced in Germany. 
Within three days the entire bulletin board will likely be a collage of 
Gunmii Bear bags, pictures of clocks, watches, beer steins. Hummel 
figurines, chocolate bar wrappers, electrical appliances (e.g., Braun), 
and cars. A puster containing numerous words from German such as 
kindergarten, delicatv6i>cn, and pumpernickel can be produced and dis- 
played. Pictures of famous Geniian composers and scientists can also he 
included As a hands-on activity, the students turn their desks toward the 
bulletin board and are told to divide all products and items that appear on 
the bulletin board into categories and write them into their notebooks, 
{^hc student who rtxords the most items under the appropriate rubrics in 
fifteen iniinites receives extra credit points.) The teacher then asks the 
students to state the items found and records them on an overhead 
transparency. This leads to numerous interesting discussions regarding the 
origins of foods (tortCy btmdel buiierkrant, hamburger, frankfurter. Kai- 
ser rolk), literature (Grinuns fairy tales, Faust); music (Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Bach), sports heri>es (Becker, Witt, Laner) and much 
more. The same type of activity can be carried out with Gennan 
Christinas customs and their influence on U.S. customs (Nasts first 
caricature of Santa Glaus, the Advent calendar, the Advent wreath, many 
huniliar Christmas carols). 

A Closer Look at Our Own Culture 

It IS interesting foi the students to discuss German immigration to the 
United States in 1863. The Goethe Institute poster "Germany: A Slice of 
American Pie" can serve as a point of departure for this historical lesson. 
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The teacher can conduct ;in informal ethnic survey of German heritage 
among the students, compare the results with the 28 percent figure of 
German ethnicity in the United States at large, and point out that German 
IS the largest ethnic minority in the United States. Famous Americans from 
Germany or of Gemian heritage can be highlighted. (It is quite an insight 
for students to see the large munber of Germans who have made 
contributions to the I'nited States.) Stressing such similarities and joint 
efforts helps build an affinity within the students for German culture and 
motivates them to want to learn more about it (Strasheim, 1981). 

Conclusion 

There are innumerable activities that can be carried out in the nine-week 
FLEX program, and this article has sought to highlight a few of them, 
using German for illustrative pun)oses. It is important to stress all four 
skills of speaking, listening, reading, and writing as well as culture. The 
materials should be taught in a si)iral manner, to enable the topic to be 
recycled on a higher level the following year in the foreign language 
classroom. The activities must be selected according to the age, personal 
needs, and interests of the students and the personal teaching style of the 
teacher New units should be continually devised to enhance the FLEX 
course and added to the repertoire of materials. This keeps both the 
teacher and the students fresh and eager to learn. 

Where they exist at all, FLEX programs arc usually aimed at seventh 
or eighth graders. The FLEX course thus provides foreign language 
teachers- with a golden opportunity to exi)ose students to the merits and 
enjoyment of learning a foreign language and culture. 

Note 

1 FV)rfurOK^r iMf.)nMatioiK|,leas(-(o^ AhdinoJ, M<x-!I<t. Ch.iir. \■orv,ff^ I.ai>«,>aws.(x-nlrallhi:l. 
School. 12.1 North 2()lh Stwt. Omaha. NK 68102. .102.97S.7M1 or402.97S.7100. 
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Introduction 

Stum tmd Drang (stonti and stress) are words used at times to describe 
the transitional years from childhood to adulthood, i.e., adolescence 
(Sprinthall and Collins. 19S4). Acadenilcs search for the theory and the 
research evidence to predict and explain the biological, psychological, and 
social roots of the behaviors of preteens and early teens. Any middle 
school or junior high teacher "knows" the complexities and mysteries 
surrounding adolesa»nts and explains that the greatest teaching challenge 
is indeed with them. Teachers explain that for the most part elementary 
schoolchildren arc biddable and cooperative. High school students, while 
perhaps not consistently cooperative, can be reasoned with and made to 
see the logic of certain directives. Middle school students are, however, 
different: thoy are in the middle, which means that they are sometimes 
compliant children and other times illogically uncooperative and stubborn 
adolescents. For a teacher, these varying behavior patterns mandate a 
need to adjust instruction at a moment s notice in order to "fit" rapidly 
changing, unpredictable students (Lemer and Foch, 1987). 

The instructional project reported in the present paper focused 
precisely on foreign language learners in the transitional world of 
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adolebL-ence. The project cuiibibted of infubing the Couiiseling-Leaniing/ 
Coniiiiuuity Language Leannng (CL/'CLL) approach into a traditional 
foreign language teaching betting. The objective of the {)roject was to try 
to utilize a foreign language teaching approach that is open, yet con- 
trt)lled, bwjuenced, yet as rapidly changing 415 adolescents themseK^es. 

Psychosocial Bases of Adolescent Development 

Thn e f' ^rce^ arc ,siuiultaneuusly tugging at the adolescent First and most 
obviou are biological forces characteri/x-d b> changes in body size and 
bhapc > well aj, increases in strength and other phy sical capabilities. These 
rapid bc/l> changt^s, a *\single defining characteristic of adolescence" 
(Sprinthall uud Collins, 1984, p. 57), contribute to the second principal 
force in the Hie of adolescents— social factors: 

The ou^'i uf i)ulK*rl> is sdcmIK nietliaU^tl by i\\v riMctioiis of self and others. In 
tins vuA\ ones »self-iinage and self-esttXMii reflect ones own and otiiers' 
Mibjeetiw reatlloIl^ to l)iulogital niaturalion. And tlu s*- reactions arc deter 
nnneil h> socioeultural standards* niinns. and exiKK;tations about i)liysical 
eharactensties tliat are \\idel> held in a soeietv or cnlture. (Sprintliall and 
Collins. 198^11). 79) 

The third force at work v.ithin the adolescent ib cognitive in nature. Even 
though the p/ii/6;c(i/de\dopnient ib niobt obvious and dramatic, cognitive 
changeb arc txiually remarkable. Childhood thought is generally charac- 
terized ab "concrete," limited by the "here and iiow" principle, as well as 
by details rather than global view b. The onbet of pul>ert> brings with it, in 
coHtrabt to childhood, an ability to think in the abbtract and to manipulate 
thoughtb and ideab lather than lUeroly coping with the w orld in a concrete 
way. Thib dramatic change in thinking ability, this ability to begin 
probleui-bolvnig in abbtract and creative w ay b, can be characterized as the 
psychological correlate to the ability to conceive. 

Persoub experienced with adokbcents can readily identify these 
forcvb at work. Thebc s.une perboas are, however, quick to add a major 
qucJification, i.e.. that thebe forccb are at w ork in highly \ ariable w ays that 
seem at times independent of age and apparent intellectual ability. For 
example, some adolebceutb experience rapid physical dc\dopment, with 
girlb generally developing more quickly thcUi boy s. These disi^aratc physi 
caldeveloj^uient rates contribute to differential social beha\ ior. Sprinthall 
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and Collins (1984) argue that **sonie adolescents may be quite skilled 
swially and nia\ think in wry cuniplex ways about the nature of 
inteq)ersonal relation^^hips and interactions, . . . [others] may be less 
skilled socially " (p. lOT). Cogiutive functioning reveals a pai allcl phenome- 
non Adxanml cognitive functioning dix-s not happen overnight. In fact, 
note Sprinthall and Collins, "the trcUisition is a gradual one. For quite lo!:g 
periods a y oung person may show man> instances of mature thought, 
awompanied by just as many instanct s uf relatively immature thought" 
(p 108). In summary , all of these \ ariable forces at work serve to make the 
lives of those in contact w ith adolescents "interesting" at best. 

Implications of Adolescent Behaviors for Instruction 

C-OiKretely staged, middle school teachers must cope with persons who 
are neither children nor adults, (-onsitjuentl), in a school setting, instruc- 
tion nnist be structured at times in an elementary school like fonnat with 
concrete tasks, and at other times it must be set in a more adult- 
like inlell(K:tual fr ame that entourages indiviclual decision making and 
initiative. 

Traditional methods of delivering foreign language instruction tend 
to address either one facet or the other, but not simultaneously. 
Elementary school roreigii language instruction tends to be oriented on 
th(^ **here and now "principle, tapping children s natural abilities in mimi- 
cry, song, and play. Since children tend to be * concrete," instruction that 
deals with abstract C(Micepts and ideas such as "the verb" or "the past 
tense" is avoided. Activities that coim^y "the verb"— such as playing, 
drawing, running, and pointing and methods that are "real" and "tt)uch- 
able" are appropriate High school language instniction, in contrast, often 
fcKHises on abstract coiicepts, either griuinnatical or cultural in nature. 
Students learn about the fonnal asptxts of language operations, such as 
how participles are fonned from \erb stems. They also begin developing a 
sense of membership in a wider culture as well as healthy questioning 
t(K:hni(iues about the role and place of other cultural groups in the world. 

Neither of thi^se two radically different approaches to the instruction 
of fnnngii huiguage seems compatible with what is known about adoles- 
cent development. While adolescents are no longer children and can, 
therefore, begin to cope with the world in a "problem-solving" manner. 
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the\ are nut yet rtMd\ to cope with the u orld in a highly abstract fashion 
Newman and Newwan (1986. p. 256) comment as follows: 

1 hi- IraiiMluHi irinii uii«.R»U' to (uniial Dporatioiial thinking? iKXiirs nr;Kluall> 
as duklmi appK iIk- K^MiiraK ,s>,sUMnatic probk'ui soKinj? approach to a 
broaik'r ar.d broacU'r raii^e (»i sixtific tasks. . . . 

( )iKMiualit\ of funiial thuuj^lit apix'ar.s to Ik- the rt'aliAitioi! that ,sonio kiiul 
ol N>stoni or stratt*g\ ra|uia»cl for M)lviiij? a problem. Tk- ix'isoii must 
anluipati- that a iiuiiiIkt ul diiiK'n.su«Ks or variabk-.s art' in\olml in the sokilion 
to compk'X probk'iiis. , . . Noimark (11XS2) ha,s .suggosti^cl that there is a 
j>\ sleiiiatK progrevsiini in how younj; iK'opk approach probk'iiis during the 
\vars IroMi 11 through 15. She desc rilK^tl the proj^rcsMon as. (1) no nlle; (2) 
imnteil niles.(3> lolkvtuui nik s u uiMhuMkh] principles, and (4) ^eiKTal 
principk^s. 

The CinnLsehnK-LcMniing^'CDinminiit) Lanj^ua^e L(\iniinj^ (CL/CIL) 
appioadi to lanj^iiage teachiiij; acconniiodates Neimark s staj^es :\s out- 
lined by Newman and Newman. 

Social factors .seem to be a.s critical as cognitive asi)t\:ts in adole.scont 
development. The capacit) to think hypotheticall) brings with it the 
eapacit) to make assumptions about one.self and others. Adolescents 
olleu fad to understand that others do not or may not share Uie same set of 
as.siniiption.^ (Newman and Newman, 1986), they are caught up in their 
own thoughts and often believe that others also **share these siune 
preocvupations" (p. 254). I leiice, unlike the high school student, who may 
l)eable todi.seuss and peicei\e the relative merits of different cultures and 
ways of life, adolescents are not m^.essaril> prepared to understand such 
discussions and develop such per.si)ectives. New man and Newman suggest 
diat one wa\ "to reduce adolescent egocentrism ... [is through] scK^al 
interaction with peers" (p. 255). This suggc:.tioii, too, is acx ommodatedby 
a CIVCLL approach to teael uig foreign languages. 

Counhcling J.earning/Communily Language Learning 
and Its Theoretical Background 

(,ouii.seliiig-Leaniiiig((:L>, an approach to language leaniing and teach- 
nigdevised b> Charles A. Cm ran (1961, 1979), recogni/es the need forego 
peniieabilit\ athieveil through reduced inhibitions. (>urran. a clinical 
p.s>ebologist intert sted in ai^plyiiig couiLseling skills to the teaching of 
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f<)reigii languages, obscn^d that nian> students at the uni\iirsit> where he 
was teaching expericnaxl an\iet\ and frustratiun when they attempted to 
leani spcjoikI languages. As a clinical psychologist, he reali/x?d that those 
reactions obsenvd mnong graduate students werc^ ver> similar to the 
reactions exi)ressed b\ ps\'chological clients in beginning counseling 
intcwiew's. Ke describes the similarities in the follow ing manner 

As diops\vlu)l()gicul client isnuAxtl mure or Icss.stroiigK ni tlK'ilia'ctioii of a 
IHTsoual sohitioii ami at tlic same time fnistratw! b> liis coiifiisioiu tlie 
language diciit isainiotis to.siHnik the laiigiiageaml is at tiK'.same timecxiuall> 
fnistratwlln hislackof liiigiiistit tools. Bothseem also iiKunflicting emotional 
states of wishing to Ih» iiKlqH^ndeiit on the one side ami to haw M«neone else 
soKv tlKMf problems, and on the other, filling hostile ai 1 resistant to Mich 
de|HMKlenc\. iu tluir own urges to fiml an inileix'mlent selMirt'ctal solution 
Kairran. 196Lp.:}) 

Adopting the mode of a counseling situation for language instruction. 
Cairran referred to the student as a "lan<^uage client'' and to the teacher 
who is cxjuipped with linguistic resources and a counselors w^ann, 
accepting, and empathetic attitude as a "Lmguage counselur." To break 
down inhibitions, Curran creates a learning situation that is characterized 
b\- wamith and acx^'cptance. The role of the .angiiage counselcir is to 
communicate empath> for the learners threateriul stat(^ . . to aid hnu 
linguistically, and then slow K to enable him to arri\e at his own increas- 
ingly independent language adaiuacy" (1961. p. 82). 
One of the fundamental concepts m the CL approach is that learning is 
viewed as a w^hole-persoii activit>. with the learners deeply involved in 
w hatc^vr the\' intend to master. The basic CL ciiucvnis cvnter on theeffort 
lo understand the wa> in which pliysical emotional. intellt\;tual. and 
voluntary functions are all integrated to pro\ ide parwualized and iute- 
firatcd k^aming experieiKes for the Lamer, hi disci-ssing the significance* of 
an acveptant attitude on the part of the teacher in lessening feelnigs of fear, 
anticipation, and discouragement in the students. Rogers (1969, p. 3j says; 

Do stieh feelings haw a right to e\isi oixmiK ni a st hool setting? it is ni> thesis 
(hat tlie\ ilo. 'iluA are wUxUh] to tlu' jxTsons Ix-toniing, to his eff(X'li\v 
funetioiimg, and to deal lUKlerstandingl) and acxvptantK uitli Mich hvlings 
lias a definite^ relatitinship to tlu h^miing of long division or thegeograph> of 
I^ikistan, 
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In summary, coupling CurrcUis whole-person approach to education 
aiid Rogers s hunianistit view with the psychosocijil nature of adoles- 
cx:nts seems to >idd a wholly compatible approach to foreign language 
in::tmction. 

Related Research on Ccunseling-Leak'ning 

TheCL approach has been studied under various circumstanct^s. LaFarga 
U966) conducted an experiment in which members of a group learning 
four foreig\- languages (French, Cennan, Spanish, and Italian) were 
studied under group counseling conditions. After a nine inontli period, 
students in the experimental group actjuired almost as much language 
eoinpetcncv in all four languages as the control group did in one language 
The experiment cdso showed evidence of increased positive self-regard 
among experimental group members. 

Begin {IQll) investigated the evaluatiw cUid emotional factors of a 
group of ^ '.S. college students baniiiig French in Quebec, Canada. Nine 
English-speaking subjects volunteered fer this experiment for a period of 
SIX weeks. In addition to linguistit variables, motivation, anoinie, and 
evaluations of French CaMda were measured as affcK;tive variables. The 
analysis of the data iiidii;ated that (1) the CL group obtained as much 
French as the control group in the skills of auditory comprehension, 
speaking, cUid reading comprehension, (2) the CL group (/ - 2.06), in 
contrast to the control group (/ - 0.35), showed i positive change in 
motivation to learning French {p < 0.05), and (3) the CL group developed 
a more positive eiiiotioUcd attitudt toward Frencli Canada (+ H %) than 
dfd the contrc! group (-r 3 %), 

Begin (1071) cuiiiiiieiits on the .significant positive changes in the 
experimental group b> sa>iiig, "We think that the experimental subjects 
beciuiie more positively iiioti\ated bct;ause the> were provided w^ith 
emotional support and with the opportunity for personal cvahiation of 
their learning experience" (p. 50). 

Hardin s (1971) research w as conducted around task-oriented coun- 
seling experieiicvs for slow-lccmiing third graders. The pun)ose of the 
study was to see if "learning readiness" would contribute to a more 
positive self-image and thus aid learning. The learners were put in a 
supportive cv)uriseliiig atmosphere, cUid sucx^ess oriented progriiniing was 
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utilized The findings re\caled a statistically significant difference iii favur 
of the counseled group. 

Gallagher (1973) conducted an exi>eriincnt tu evaluate the Counsel- 
ing learning approach to foreign language instruction in high school as 
compared to a traditional approach in tenns of language achievement, 
personal orientation, and change in attitude toward foreign language 
learning A unique aspect of this studv was that the exiK^riniental group 
experienced simultaneous exposure tu both Spanish and German while 
the control group had exposure to either SVanish or Gennan only. The 
language achievement was measured in t^vo areas. (1) cogniti-r Ian- 
guage skills reading comprehension and know Ic-dge of granunar— and 
(2) i)ractical language skills listening and speaking. The analysis and 
data indicated that there Wds no significant difference in gain bet^veen the 
experimental and the control group with regard to cognitive language 
skills For practical language skills, however, the experimental groui) 
snn)assed the comparison group in listening and si>eaking skills in each 
target language \loreo\er, the e.xijerimental gruup showed a gain in the 
inner-direc-ted scale (p <0.0l), whereas the control gruup showed a slight 
decrease Finally, the experimental group also sh^jwed a greater positi\'e 
attitude change toward foreign Kuiguagc leannng than the cuntrtil group 
(p<0.05) 

Thus, CLCLL shows important results in nuxny areas. It is interest- 
ing, how^ewr, that the ttK:hni(iue has nut been probed fc use with 
adolescvnts It was the aim of the present pnjject to begin such probing. 

The Pro|ect 

The projtx't was a col!aborati\r venture behvcen The Ohiu State i:niver- 
sit\ Foreign Language Education Prugrcun and the Culmnbus Public 
Schools TheCL'CLL sessions tookplacv at Mifflin International Middle 
Sr-hool. 

As one of the Columbus Public Scho(ils' twenty -six middle schools, 
\hfflin s academic pro^^ram follows the Graded Course uf Study used in 
all of the district s sc:hools. A unicjuc feature (jf Mifflin, huwt«ver, is its f (x;us 
on int(™ational topics across the curriculum, reading, language arts, 
math, sciencv, social studies, health, and the unified arts (physical 
education, art, and vocal and instnimental music>. Teachers at all grade 
levels -sixth, sexenlh, and eighth -tie their individual coursework 
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t(Wther under coiimioii sthoolwide themes throuuhoiit the school war, 
such ah "interdependence," "di\vrsit\/' * change;' and "power." 
Suppleineutni« the ctjurn-uork are field trips, «uest speakers, and other 
activities that enable students to explore the art\ food, historv, and other 
cultural asptx-ts tif the wtjrld ttninnunit\. hi addition, ex^ery student at 
Mitflin Inteniatioiial has the oppt)rtiniit> to stud> Chinese, French, 
Geniuui, Japanese, or ,Spaiiisli. Mifflin has 587 students in grades six (213), 
seven \ 180), luid ei«lit ( 194). 

Activates: 

Teachingjapanese in the Coiitiseling Learning Approach 

For tins projtvt, 30 si.\tli-j;radc students of j<ipanese, tjut of a total of 80 
students in the Japanese proj^FcUn, participated. The CI sessions were 
conducted one hour e\er\ week from Jaiiuar\ throuj^h June of 1989. 

One of the basic inuretlieiits for actnali/iiiK the CL approach is to 
briii« * personal" cpialities to the teaclier-leanier relationships and to 
leamiim activities, hi order to establish a "personal" atmosi)here in 
teaching; Japanese tt) a ^roup of middle sclujol students at the Mifflin 
Inteniatioiial ,Scliool, five interrelated strategies were employed: ly^anier 
initiated conversation, pronunciation practice with the "human compu 
ter," UiUiies, Japanese cultural activities, and a reflix^tioii period. 
Learner-Initiated Conversation, Tht kaniers were seated in a circle 
\N itha tape rtvorder in the cei iter. Thi tt ciclier-couiiselor remained outside 
the circle 111 order not to iiitertere w ith the group d\iuunics. The teacher 
counselors role was to prtivide a ckar priKjedural statement, iux;es.,ary 
luiguistic inttiniiation upon the leariit rs' reiiuest, and maximum smirit) 
lor the learners. A ctniversation usualK took five to ten minutes. When a 
learner said soiiiethiiig in I:Iiiglisli, that utterance was translated into 
Japanese alu' target language; b\ the teacher-counselor. The learner then 
repeated the Japanese translation into a tape rtM^order. By the end of the 
fi\e-iiiiiiute conversation, there was rt*corded material in which the 
learners were speaking in Japanese. The teacher counselor played back 
the tape and went over the ct)ii\ersatioii sentence by sentence. As the 
learners heard their t)Wii sentences, they translated them back into 
Knghsh. The coii\ersatu)ii was then transcribed phonetically onto a 
transparency, and the teacher-counselor elicited the learners' hypotheses 
about salient characteristics ol the Japanese language. 
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Pronunciation Practice with the Human Computer. The concept of 
the 'liunian conipntcM " is based on combining the best characteristics of 
human and niachin(> One of the great advantages of a machine, for 
example, is that it can tirelessK repeat material as man\ times as the 
learner needs to hear it Lacking in the machiiit , houewi, are the human 
qualities of wannth and the understanding attitude that a teacher in a 
cla^crooni might convex. Thus the human computer is a combination of 
the depersonalized (iualit\ of a machine with the seiisiti\ it\ of a human, 
offering a nati\e speakers linguistic as well as sociolinguistic com|)etence. 
The bunian computer pnnides an infonnational relationshii) between a 
teacher and a learner; the human computer (tin- teacher) has control over 
the knowledge that the leanier needs (\ocabular\, i)ronunciation, gram- 
matical structures, idioms, and so on), the "computer" sin i|)K jjuts itself at 
the ser\ice of le;»niers. who might otherw ise fc«ar that, as the\ reach out 
for this knowledge, the\ will be hurt or humiliated. 

In practic ing pronunciation. torexam|jle. the teachei ga\e the student 
the following instrnctiouv "1 .un \our Japanese comi)uter. This conii)uter 
is programed to gi\e \ou intonnation onl\ in Jai)anese, liowewr. it 
understands both Japanese and English, so if you would like to clKx;k a 
particular sound, phrase, or uhok sentence with the com|)uter. \ou can 
gi\e the data either in English or in Jai)anese. TIk^ comijuter w ill keq; 
giving \ou the data as long as \ou are sa\ing the words, jdirases, or 
sentences The computer w ill stop as soon as \(.u indicate b\ your silence 
that \()u ha\e the infonnation you need. Instead of t\i)ing on the 
keyboard, siniplj feed the data into the cominiter b\ speaking." 
Games. Games were used to re\iew material from |jre\ious lessors. 
Tlie\ were intended not onl\ to facilitate die iiiteniali/iiig process but also 
to (nicourage pc^er learning and foster a sense of coiiiiiiuiiitv. For card 
games, for example, the class w as divided iiitosiiiall groups. The teacher- 
counselor explained the rules of the game and set the time liiiiit at 
the lx»giiining. .She also made herself a\ailable as a resource i)ersoii. 
Tw o popular gjniies w ere "( Joiiceiitration Game" and "Go Sashimi" (Jap- 
anese raw fish). Another popular game was "Telephoii(\" which encour- 
ag(»d the students' attentive listening skills uid careful pronunciation in 
conniiuiiication. 

Introducing Japanese Culture. The teacher-couiiseloi introduced as- 
ptrts of Japanese culture through songs, origami (paper folding), and 
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videutapcb. The dd^b was also visited by a Honda of America employee 
who talked about Lro.ss-cuitural experiences between Americans and 
Japanese working at the Honda plant in nearb> Marjsville, Ohio. 

Reflection Period. To close each da\ s activities, five or ten minutes 
w ere designated a reflection period. During this period, the teacher- 
counselor assumed the role of a group counselor. The leaniers were 
encouraged to talk openl> in English about their reactions to the class and 
io the language. The teacher -counselor listened w ith interest, occasionally 
suinniari/.ing what the learner had just said, verifying for herself and for 
the learner that she was getting the same picture that the learner had in 
mnid. ThisactiMty [jro\ided a channel of conuiiunication and wascnicial 
ni strengtliennig w^rknig relationships not only ])ehveen the teacher and 
learners, but also luiiong the learners. 

Evaluation: Adolescents' Reflections after Six Months 

Six months after the start of the pri)jt»ct, 10 of the students who partici- 
pated were interviewed by research associates. The (luestions posed 
ei>ncemed df the study of Japanest in general and (2) the C>()unseling- 
Lcnmung approach. The following is a transcription of some of the 
students' observations: 

The Study of Japanese in General 

Intmiewer: Can you tell me why we need to keep the Japanese 
progriun in the school, and what you liked about 
,)L I feel that it s w orthwhib to leani Japanese b(»cause if 
you get a job in the future, you know, a job, then, and 
your boss speaks Japanese you can know w hat they Ve 
saying. 

Si Well, not many people are learning Japanese or (>hinese 
fir stuff like that and so we re like the hope for the future. 

S3. A lot of thein [friends] are learning Spanish and French, 
and then when you say something to them in Japanese, 
they think it s pretty neat btxrause they don't. 
Int(»rviewer; Do you t^er play with Japi,nese children outside of 
school? 
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SI: Yeah. At ni>' dad s officx^ there's lots of Japanese people 
and sonietiines he miikcs r.e talk to them. 

S2: We went to a Japanese restaurant and looked at the 
menu and I eould actually tell what it said. That was 
really nice to know what it said 

The Couttseling'Leaming Approach 

Interv'iewer: Can you say more about the si)ecific activities you did 
with Dr. K [counselor]? 
S4: We learned the numbers, and she had a sCory to go with 
it so it was easier to leani, and it s easier to say in your 
head. 

Interviewer: Had you learned to count before? 

S5: No. Well actually, we had numbers, but we didn't leani 
them. 

S6: I think we liked Dr. K like when we did body parts she 
brought in a stuffed animal and . . . 

S4: (Interrupt) So see that makes it more funnen 
Interviewer: V)oqs it have to be fun to learn? 

S6: Its more than having a person gt) like, 'This is my leg"— 
Its like, this is how you say "le^" in Japanese, . iid tnat s 
boring. It s more fun to do it like Dr. K did. Your teeth is 
in your mouth and when you say "ha ha" you probably 
think of teeth. That niade it fun. 

Inter\iewer: What did you like about Dr. K? 

S7: She made it more interesting. Like you want to learn 
instead of just sitting there. 

Interviewer: Can someone tell nie about the game "Telephone'? 

S8: It teaches you how to pronounce better, cause if you do 
it wrong it's wrong all the way around. You had to tell 
the other person how to say it. In other words, to win the 
game you had to learn to pronounce it. 
Interviewer: What would you say to someone who said "I hate 
Japanese; I would never want to learn it'? 
S9: I'd ,say, try it. You never know unless you try. 
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SIO; Yeah, encourage people, that's the point. 1 mean if >ou 
just say Japanese, that sounds boring but if you 
encourage them to just try it they might like it. 

lnter\ie\ven When this is u\er, are yuu all going to give up the study 
of Japanese? 
S9: No way. 1 want to get down deeper into it 
SIO: 1 want to go to Japan. 
lnter\ie\\er. Final w urds uf wisdom for future generations? Like, if 
you should recommend Japanese. 
SI; 1 think 1 might recommend to take Japanese for the 
challenge of it. It s harder than something like French, 
like we have to leani the symbols like Hiragana and 
Katakana. But it s really fun. 
SIO: If people think that Japanese is boring, they might not 
have tried it or anything like that. They should try it 
because people are going to have to know Japanese in the 
future because were going to be trading more and more 
with Japan, and someone's gonna need to know the 
language. 

Conclusion 

btnkni}^ the optimal balantt behviun cDutrul and frtrdom in teaching is 
perhaps one of the must challenging tasks fur nian> teachers, particularl> 
at the irnddle school level. Tuu much cuiitrol in a classroom will stifle 
adolescents' spontaneit) and creati\ it\, w hile allow ing too much freedom 
can result in chaos and eventiMll> cause resentment in them. 

The Counseling-U^aniiiig approach inconxirates both teacher con 
trol and student fn-edum in foreign language learning Teacher control is 
needed to provide clear structuring statciiients in the classroom in order to 
avoid uiinecessar> confusion an ujng students and to direct their attention 
t * shared goals, hi the Counselirig-U .^ming approach, the teacher control 
IS a pricjritv for students to fulK practice their freedom to learn. Thus, 
students begin to realize that their freedom in learning Is enhanced b> 
knowing the ' niles of the game." In other words, the learners' freedom 
presupposes their willingness to take responsibility in learning. 
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Thecomnients from the students at Mifflin hiteniational reveal that 
they had fun while the> were leaming-a childlike motivation. At the 
s-ame time, they reported on their future "adult" roles with pride and self- 
esteem While sustained research is needed, this projt^'t suggests that an 
application of CL^CLL to the middle school level duei> enhance students' 
interest and motivation in leaniing a foreign language. 

Note 

1 For fiirtlKT i.jf onijatuin contai t I)r Kciko Saniim>. Ohio State I inuTMt\. College ol Kchication 
(.ohiinbus. 01143210 
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Furcigii langiiagi' ecUitatorb and acKtJcattb acrubb the tuuntry agree that 
foreign language in the elementary school (FLES) is an issue of the 
nineties. More specif itally, btateb and Luniniunitieb haw defined FLES ab a 
priority and are now Luneenied vv ith topics such us content-based instnic 
tion, articulation, and teacher training. Inservicv education is a key 
component to making it happen.- 

This pajjer w ill examine the use of inserv ice education and vv ay s that 
a school system can network in order to provide rich and diverse staff 
development to enhance FLES progrcuns. One school district in North 
Carolina will be highlighted in this article, other districts across the state 
have similar offerings for staff development. 

What Do We Know about Inservice Education? 

Ill order to plan effective inserv ice education, it is helpful to build on vv hat 
vve already know. Showers, Joyce, and Bennett (1987) exiiniined thirty 
years of research on staff development. Their rp\ievv of nearly two 
hundred research studies netted the following synthesis, 

L What the teacher ihinks about teaching determines what the 
teacher docs when teaching. Therefore, when training teachers, 
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\\v must provide more than ''Koin^-throuKh-tlK -motions" of 
teaching. 

2 \lnK)st all teachers can take useful infonuation back to their 
classrooms when their training includes four parts: (a) presenta- 
tion of theor\, (b) demonstration of the new strategy, (c) initial 
practice in the workshop, and (d) prompt feedback about their 
efforts. 

3 Teachers are likeK to keep and use new strategies and concei)ts if 
thc> rtveive coaching (either expert or peer) while the\' are first 
tr>'ing out the new ideas in their classroom. 

i Competent teachers with high self-esteem usuall\ benefit more 
from training than do their less conjpetent, less confident col- 
leagues. 

5 FlexibilitN in thinking helps teachers learn new skills and incor- 
porate them into their repertoires of methods. 
IndiMdual teaching styles and \alue orientations do not often 
affcvt teachers' abilities to learn from staff development. 

7 \ basic le\ el of know ledge or skill in a new ai)i)roach is ncvessarx 
before teacht 'ivs can adopt and acvt'pl llio ideas. 

S Initial onllnisiasm f or IraininH is rcassurinH lo llic orjrani/m but 
lia.s rc'lafiwK lifflo influt-nco iii)on IcarninH. 

9 It docs not socni to niatlcT w hen- or w hen traininK is held, nor 
tlcx's il rcalK matter w hat the rok- of the- trainer is (administrator, 
teacher, or professor). W hat (Iocs matter is the traininH deslHn. 
10 SiniilarK, the effects of traininH tlo not depentl on whether 
teac-hers orHani/e and tlircvt the proHrani, althonHh social cohe- 
sion and shared understandinH do facilitate teac hers' willinwiess 
to fr\ out new idea.-.. {\). 79) 

Kfc-pinH the alxne |)rinaples in mind tan assist staff development 
planners. 

Staff development has been critical for VLES in .North Carolina. 
Schfu)! districts arc in the i)rocc-ss of iinplenH-ntin« slatc-mandatcd foreign 
laiittnatte in theelemenlar\ school, antkcjllc-jres and universities are also m 
the process of ha\ iuh their element.uy .scIukjI hwim huiHuaHc teacher- 
trainiuH |)roHrams develoi)c-d and approved. While universities are 
rccciviny that ai)pr()\al, ({uality inscn ice education in a \ariot> of fonns 
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ami fiDiii a \ariet> i)f sources ha.s been essential for training the FLES 
toadiens. Staff deselupnieiit offerings have been prosided by the North 
Caruhna State Depaitiiient of Pubhc hiitnittion, tcathcrs and admini 
bt.ators i)f the K>cal bthiiol diiti ictb, colleges and uni\ersities, state foreign 
language organizations, and academic allianct?s. 

Nordi Carolina has 134 school districts, of \\h" h the Wake County 
School District iRaleiJi) is the second-largest, me district comprises 
3*3 noiiniagiiet elenientau >c1iovj1s sen ing o\er 25,000 children,'^ Wake 
Cajuntv niipleinented the Noi th Caiolina state mandated FLES program 
III kindergarten .uid the* first grade in 1988 1989, The district hired 17 
FLES teachers tu instruct Spanish for twenty minuter h\ ice weekly to 147 
stxHoiis i)f kindergarten, 4 sectii)i..> of kindergarten and first grade 
cijuibnied. 146 si'ctiiins of first grade, and 5 sections of a combined first 
and stxHind grade. The teachers Ctuiie friini a \ariet> of preparations; 7 
had si^i)ndar\ certificates in Spanish, 1 was niiddle-schoohcx^rtified in 
Spanish, 1 held a Spi^ci.il Educatioii/'Sp.inish certificate, 1 was iniddle- 
sdiuul-certified in math w ith an endorsement in Spanish, 4 had clemen 
tar\ tertificati's w ith abackgruund in Spanish, and 3 had lU) teaching cer 
tificati^ but held bachelor s degrees in lither disciplines (e.g., science) and 
hadiiatixeur neai-nati\e proficient) in the language. Main of those with 
certificates were licensed tu teach in .i \ .u iety i)f .idditional ar.\is as well 
liiserx ice w as tu be the ke\ tu bringing tugetlier this diwrse and talented 
group of teachers. 

Planning for Inservice 

Keeping the findings uf Shuwers, Juyce, and BeriiR U vl987) in mind, the 
\Vake(aKiiity eKiia*ntar> fuR igii luigii.ige prugr.un specialist planned for 
a full year of iiisi»r\ ice education. First, he .irranged fur tlieFLE:. teachers 
t(j he released fiuni teaching un Mondays for the entire school year for 
staff devekjpmeiit. Alsv), FLES Spanish instruction did not begin until six 
weeks intu the fall semester. The time thus set .iside w .is totall> de\oted to 
inserv ice training. 

A state-eiidursed cummittee eoriipused of FLES teachers, pu!)lic 
slIujuI fuieigii language supervisors, university teacher trainers, and 
Ntjrtli (Jaroliiia StaU Department of Public Instruction personnel devel- 
oped over a (Jiie-year period the nxiuirements for a new K 12 foreign 
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la»^<?uage teaching certificate. The group identifit J t^\ cut> -tw u con ipetcn- 
cies that ever\ newK c^*rtifiecl foreign language teacher would have to 
demonstrate (see Appendix). Based on these twenty -t\vu competencies 
and the backgrounds of the newly hired FLES teachers Wake County s 
elementary foreign language program specialist de\ised over the summer 
a flexible calendar of suggested workshops and other inservice ideas 
before the teachers arrived in August.^ The teachers were encouraged 
throughout the year to make suggestiijus fur additional topics to be 
covered or concerns that the\ felt needed to be addrc^ssed. 

The Year-Long Inservice Program 
Observatiofts, Preteaching, and Building Community 

Of primary concern to all the teachers when they arrived in August was 
"what do we teach and how do we teach it?" The elementary foreign 
language progrmn specialist decided that it was crucial for the language 
teachers to see FLES classes in action, as w ell as tu Ih^couk fmniliar with 
how a typical elementary classroom and school operate. Therefore, 
the first training revolved around visitations to FLES classrooms in 
neighboring conmiunities where FLES had already been implemented. 
\n exchange of materials betw een tlu sthuul districts and rc»cipr(x;al visits 
ensued from those early observations. The new FLES teachers also 
()bser\'ed regular K 1 classroom teachers. Each FLES teacher made 
approximately six full-day \isits. ai ranged by either the elementary 
foreign language C()()rdinat(;r or the FLES teacher, from mid-August 
through the end of September. 

During those first six w eeks of school, the teachers not only observed 
but aF o practiced teaching. (Prior tu being hired iu teach Spanish FLES, 
nonc^ of the teachers had taught a foreign language in the elementary 
school ) The elementary foreign language prugram s]3ecialist arranged for 
th(Mn to teach in a Ic^al preschool, as well as to substitute-teach in several 
of the magnet schools in Halei^;h. 

Also on the early agenda was the need tt) develop a sense of 
eonimunity among the group, success for the FLES program depended on 
a number of factors, not the least of which was the tea-jl.crs* ability to 
Wfirk hannoniously. One tcx^hnique used for building C(Mjperation and 
cohesi\'eness was "didactic activities," Didactic activities are interactive 
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a.sMgiiiiitMit.s \vht*re usuall> two or four people work cooperativel> to 
.shart* iinoniiatioii, answer ciueitioius, or iolve probleiii-s. For eXiUnplc, the 
Wake County eleiiieiitar\ school Spanish teatiiers shared with one 
another their completions of the sentence, "I am happiest when , . /*The 
partners tlien shared what the> learned about their colleague to a larger 
group, hi addition to participating iu didactic acti\ities, the FLES teachers 
:>hared infonnation from their cla:v..room tjbser\atitjns and teaching, and 
critiijued one another during peei teaching opportunities. 

Workshops and Presentatiotis 

FLES teaclRMs attended a \ ariet\ tjf w tjrkshops geared to their needs, hi 
August, the state foreign language ciHisultant \isited the teachers for a 
half-da\, he ga\e a presuitation on the Noith ('aroliua foreign language 
teacher competencies and the teacher certification process thev would 
need to follow in order to rcwive a K 12 certificate."' 

The elementar\ foreign language program speciaLst felt it was 
important that the Wake ('ount> FLES teachers see themsc^Kes in the 
context of the rest of the state in order to help put the Wake ('()uni> 
piogram in perspecti\t. Therefore, another county s foreign language 
couidinator was invited to talk indt tail about wh«t was happening w ith 
FLES in her county. Also, the ^tate department s coordinator of scx;()nd 
laiigiiag»\s discussed the str*k* s Basic Education Program (North ('aro 
lina s educational rcfonii iiioveiiieiit; and presented in general teniis w hat 
w as liappeiiiiig across the state in elementary foreign language education. 

Midway through the st^cond semester, the tea< hers took part in t\\o 
full-day workshops dealing with child devel(;pmeiit, first and second 
language actiuisitioii, and the history of FLES. Teacher trainers ga\'e these 
w orkshops, designing theiii to build un the practical experiences the FLES 
teachers had alreadv had over the past seven months. 

At the end of the school year, a one-day workshop, also given by 
teacher trainers, afforded the opportunity to FLES teachers and the 
magnet school teacheis each to understand the role of the other, hi the 
moniing, didaitii activities lielp«*d build a sense of community, in the 
afternoon, the group lead^^^rs guided the participants to work cooper- 
atively on a re\ised philosophy and progr<an development for foijigii 
languages in Wake (bounty. 
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Conferences 

The FLES ttMchors .ittcndcd t^^ u major LonfcrciiLvs during the yean 
In the fall, the\ took part in the Foreip:n Language Association of Nt)rth 
(\iroHna'^ two da\ annual confereuLC At least seven sessions during the 
t\\ o days dealt dirtx^tK with FLFS issues and iileas. hi the spring, the State 
Department of Puhlit histruttion organized a Lonfcrenu* t^n articulation, 
FLES practitioners and advocates from across thcstatc and countr> ciune 
together for t^vo tlays to share ideas articulation, staff de\elopnient, 
materials, and proj^ram design and development. 

Curriculum and Materials DeiJelopment 

Administrators of tht tlistrict chose to ha\'e a content-based FLES 
curriculum. Be\ond that tiecision, other steps had been taken to write 
curriculum or de\elop materia!.^ before the arrival of the teachers in 
\ugust During August and September, along with their visitations and 
practice teaching, tin FLES teachers familiari/ed themselves w»th the 
re5j;ular K 1 curriculum. l'he\ also examined the Ferndale (Michigan) 
Schools' plan/* ritiniatcK, the> chose to teach concepts thai would 
parallel and rcinlorct tht regulai cKissroom curriculum offered in tb. 
WakeC'ounty Schools. 

When the time l ana to l onstruc 1 1 urrit ulum and create activities and 
m:.(erials, each of tht se\enteen teat tiers brought different areas ^ 
e\{)ertis(* to the process. Foi example, the fijur eleiiientar\-certifietl 
teachers helped with agt appropiiatc attivities to teach Spiinish across 
{\\v turriculum. The FLES teacher cei tified in si)ecial t*ti^ication acted as 
consultant when issues u t rt raised concerning how to deal w itli the neetls 
of the spc^cial students. (All children, including those cletc*nnined to be at 
risk, stuck Spanish in Wake (-ount\.) The artists of the group also rose to 
tiie occasion, sharing their talents with their colleagues. 

Once the \ began instruction, several of the FLES teachers arranged 
to havc^ their c lasses videotaped. Then, on Mondav iiujniings, the group 
watched and commented on their peers' teaching. As the semester 
progressed, more and more of the teachers felt comfortable being taped 
and sharing tlu^ c Aperiencc with the group. M ..ncla> inoniiiigs were also 
devoted to a "swap shop' of ideas and talk about what the> would 
be teaching the following week. Mouda> afternoons were devoted toina- 
rials de\elopment. The Monday workdays were hc^ld at the Wake 
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CountN Toaclu .s' Rosoura' Ceiitor, audiovisual wiuipmont. papor, and 
photix-opyinK and huiiinatinR matbuies wore sonic of the items avaihil^li' 
for use at this l(x;ation. 

Other Staff Development Projects 

North Carolina and the .satdliti' broadcasting company that serves the 
state s schools rm'ived a major ^raiit to produce a hventy-oiie-liour 
FLES methods course. During the summer of 1989, the Wake County 
teachers, a;, well as teachers across the country, were able to take 
ad\aiitaKc of the iiiteraeti\e video class. The Wake C:ounty program 
specialist was one of the originators of the concept, and several Wake 
County teachers were featured on the programs. 

■file FLES educators were not e.\clusivd> on the rm'iving end of the 
staff development; one Wake Couiits teacher was a leader at a state- 
spcnsored one-week retreat for piincipals. The retreat was designed to 
explain earh foreign language teaching and learning vO elementary scIdoI 
principals m a Ha.xed setting. (Such retreats have been offered for two 
years and are considered liigliK successful, the principals leau' with eillK^r 
anew or renewed respect and support forearl> language study) 

The I''L1<:S teachers also took advanta^je of staff development pro- 
gnuiis that were offered to other groups in t' <> school district. For 
e\;ui>ple. the eleineiitar\ school Spanish teachers attended a full-day 
kintlergarten .stud\ conference that had been arranged for the regular 
classroom teacher<>-. 

Still odier program- iucludeu a visit b\ a representative from the 
North Carolina World Center, who made a presentation to the FLES 
teachers iiliout making puppets and offered ideas for using puppets in 
class. Area academic alliana-s. coinpo-od of te. ' - from kindergarten 
through universit) level, met on a nionthl) basis is and t - >neerns were 
shared on a \ariet> ol topics dealing with 'i'viung of fi»reign 
lanjdiages at all levels. 

Ideas Generated 

Be sides tliceurriculuni, materials, and sense of group that developed ovvr 
the courve of the year, a luinilH-r of other ideas and addiiional projcx'ts 
were generated. One topic aiscussed was the isyie of public relations, not 
onl\ with parents and the conmninit). but al.so with elementary school 
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staff and acbninistrators. The FLES teachers ;ind the elementary foreign 
language progriuii six-cialist put on spccUl assemblies andprogtains m the 
schools, niad*^ presentations before VTA and school board meetings, 
contacted the ne\vsi)aper with information about the FLES program, and 
produced an eight-minute professional-quality \ideo describing the \Vake 
County FLES program. (Testimonials from regular classroom teachers, 
administrators, and parents are a part of this promotional video.'O 

For additional reinforcement, the teachers oiganized foreign lan- 
guage media centers in the elen>cntar> school libraries. Planned for the 
future are programs that will .ir on a local ac-cess cable channel that wll 
re\aew and recombine matf.rial already presented to the children. The 
series is slated to begin during the summer of 1990. It will use a content- 
based approach that will enhance the .N-orth Carolina Dei)arfinent of 
Public Instniclions guidelines of u hat to teach in the regular kindergarten 
through second-grade curriculum. 

Evaluation of Staff Development 

As noted above, the t^vent>'-t^v•o North Carolina foreign language 
teaching competencies (Apijendix; had been used as guidelines for plan- 
ning the inser^nce education program. Twenty of the t^ventv-t^vo compe- 
tencies were addressed at least once at ^omc point during the school year. 

Informally measured, the overall attitude and feeling of the FLES 
tenichers and administrators was that the inserAice educaHon osvr the year 
was highly suc-cessful and beneficial. The FLES teachers were also asked 
to complete a formal program e\ aluation at the end of the school year. 
This questionnaire asked about all aspects of the FLES teachers job: 
seven of the fifteen .luestions dealt either directly or indirectly with the 
niser^'ice education of the district. The survey had a 100 jjercent return 
rate In summary, the results were that the FLES teachers felt very posHisv 
about the staff development program provided them during the '988- 
1989 school year. (For example, all seventeen either "strongly agreed" or 
"agreed" ^hat thoy felt good about their teaching; and fifteen of the 
seventeen FLES teachers reported that their job xvas rewarding.) When 
asked if the inse-vice progrimis were informative and useful for the job 
sixteen of the seventeen either "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that they 
were. 
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Problems with the staff de\elopn. Mit program included time and 
spacv difficulties. Most of the iiidividucw in\oKt?d agreed that not starting 
to teach until six weeks into tht fall semester was too much of a delay the 
FLES teachers became . ager to do what they had been hired to do. Four 
weeks would have been better. 

Second, it turned out that Monda> w as not the best day of the week 
to hold the iiiser\ice education, for the elementary- schools of Wake 
County had staff meetings on Mondays. The FLES teachers needed to 
attend those ineetnigs to demonstrate that they w ere an integral (and not a 
••special" or "extra") part of the school. 

Finding a space where the FLES teachers could hold the staff 
de\dopment sessiun^ pro\cd to be a problem at times. Nonnally, the 
group ' . t at the Teachers' Resource Center. Many times, though, rooms 
at this facility and others in the district were o\^rbooked, causing a last- 
minute scramble for a meeting location. 

Evaluation uf this projcx;t would not be complete without checking 
if Showers Joyce, and Bennett s (1987) findings had been put to use. First, 
teachers were given nmnerous exi^eriences in which they could feel 
positive about teaching and about themseht^s, the results of the year-end 
sur\^ reganJing teacher satisfaction prow that this goal was achie\'ed- 
Second, the training sessions were carefully designed; the program 
sijeciahst provided detailed infonnation In ad\ ance of presentations so 
that si)eakers and presenters could best meet the needs of the teachers. 
In the sessions, the teachers were provided the theory of a concept, gh'en a 
demonstration and opportunity to practices and furnished with prompt 
feedback. Expert or peer coaching w as constant throughout the year The 
teachers were encouraged and rewarded for being flexible, and all 
knowledge was presented at a basic level to ensure understanding and 
owTiership. 

Conclusions 

Well-planned iii> rvicv is an important component to any school system. 
In North Carolina, inservice education has been paramount to defining 
the issues in FLES cmd then making high^iuality programs happen. 
One school system in the state networked resources from the state, 
universities, school district, and community for inservice education. 
Th- district created x program based on previous research on staff 
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dewlopnient, the states Kveiitx-tuo conipetencies forioreigii language 
teachers, and the individual needs of the teachen,. Both teachers and 
administrators gave the program high marks. Without a doubt, inservice 
education prognuiis such as the one featured here can ha\ e a niajor impact 
on the success of new and existing FLES programs. 
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Appendix: 

Foreign Language Teacher Competencies K-12 
vdtnduiKxl b> the North Caruhna Department of Pubhc Instruction) 

A. Academic Skills and Knowledge of the Target Culture 

1. Listen 

2. Speak 

3. Read 

4. Write 

5. Phonetics/sound system 

6. Comparati\'e linguistics 

7. Culture and ci\ilization 

B. Professional Skills and Knowledge 

1. Language acquisition of children and adults 

2. Methodologies 

3. Application of methodologies 

4. Materials 

5. Evaluation 

6. History of foreign language education 

7. Curriculiun development 

8. K-12 instructional en\ironment' 

C. Professional Growth 

L Knowledge of trends, issues, research 

2. Active use of the four language skills 

3. Acti\'e use of teaching skills 

4. Continued academic development 

5. Continued professional dev'elopment 

6. Knowledge of availability and location of resources 

7. Promotion of cooperation 
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To Articulate or 
Not to Articulate: 
Is That the Que stion? 

O. Lynn Bolton^ 
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Consider the following scene: It is four in the afternoon. A secondar>' 
school Spanish teacher is seated at her desk, gathering materials for her 
next day s lesson. In walks one of her students, who graduated with 
honors last spring. He is eager to talk about college life, but hesitates when 
he comes to his Spanish course He can't hurt Ms. Jones s feelings, but he 
doesn't feel he was adequatel> prepared in high school for all the verb 
tenses he must now handle and \ literature he must analy ze in his present 
college program. 

Once again, the problem of articulation rears its ugly head. Ms. Jo.ies 
and the university have not communicated to each other what it is that 
they "do" in their classrooms. Ms. Jones feels that she has prepared her 
student well for the university , w hen in fact this may not be the ease. Onc^ 
again, the suppositions and expectations of the secondary teacher and the 
university professor appear to be at odds. 
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The Issues of Articulation 



Problems uf ai tiuilatioii between high school a.iJ college foreign lan- 
guage progriuiis are not new, indeed, the literature of our profession 
t\\ent> \ears ago contained niunerous articles seeking to address the 
problem. \Vhaliiia> btM:e\\,ho\\e\er,arc the attempts now beingmadeby 
yJiool-collegecolldborati\es in many states to deal with the issues. While 
these issues are certainK generic in nature, the focus presented here is 
related to the discussions held at the 1989 Second Annual University of 
Wisconsin- Milwaukee Foreign Language Conference on Articulation 
vonc-eming curriculum, stciff, and -Ung and on the subsaiuent recurn- 
meiidutiuns -iiadt to the profession in the state of Wisconsin, bearing in 
mind a re\aew of pre\ious approaches to the issues. 

In the literature on ar ulation, we find manv authors w^ho have 
made f(x;al points of various concerns. Lafayette's (1980) notion of 
interna! strength achieved thrcu "h the articulation of objectives, learning 
actmties, and end-of-course tests recurs throughout the literature. His 
idea of achieving sc^iuential strength through the use of nnnimimi compe- 
tencies also recurrc^d. Concerns similar to Warriner s (1977) six factors that 
contribute to the problc.ii of articulation also surfaced regularly (The 
Wariiiier poiiit5 are the following, unjustifiably fast pacing for language 
teaching, unrealistic expectations for high school graduates on the part of 
college instmctors, lack of coordination between skill objectivx^s and 
actual practice, too little emphasis placed on the si>eaking skill at any Wei; 
diverse and in some cases haphazard college placement procedures; lack 
of proper attention to the problem of articulation by tV profession,) 

Warriner s first point-^unjustifiably fast-paced instruction -had 
been isolated by tlk Cah'fomia Stiidy of Foreign Language \rticulation 
^Schwartz, 1985) as a ii.ajor articulation problem from the student 
perspective. Placement procedures also entered into the findings of the 
California study on articulation. In another discussion of this perennial 
problem, Noniiaiid (19S0) had dircH;tly and clearly pointed out that the 
relationship between stxondary and college level foreign langua©? facul 
ties leaves much to be desired, and that opportunities for organized, 
collegial communication must be increased. 

Mosher { J 989), in describing one stale s efforts lo address these kinds 
of issues, states that 
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111 its raisi'on of ciirricuiuiii, . . stvoi u v loacliers wtro giwn a general 
orientation to proficienc> -orioiilwl «(mL onlcoine shiteinents and had die 
opportunity to aclualK u oi k on Mich oiiftoine .statements in snipli groups. The 
final version of the oulconu stalenienls will provide swondary teachers with 
iiieaiiingfiil goals, and college teachers will haw a imiJ\ deaa^r idea of what 
students can Ik» exjxxted to Ik- able to do in ft)a*ig!i language previously 
studiWlat thebi^nnningof their ct)Ilege/ nni\vn,:t\ studies, (pp. 159-60) 



How much of the articulation prohleni is due to lack of collaboration 
behveen sec^ondarv and postsecondary levels? Onuiggio (1986) proposes 

Hatlier than tr\'ing to achim* some kind of < iirricular fit widnn ini ideahml 
niast(»r plan for tlu *tire curricuhnn, a scx^^oiid approach would l)egni 1)\ 
sottiiiu goals for & .K,t conrst* and continuing uinrse 1)> courst* until realistic 
. — Swals iiau» lx?en establisluxl for the whole saiuencv. (p. 409) 



Notable, among others, is the Wisconsin Department of Public Instniction 
(DPI) Guide (Grittner, 1985), which has set the goals for the -econdary 
S(^]uence Can the Siuiie he said for the postst>coiidar> level? This appears 
to be the point of setback. 

Muyskens and Berger jS2) set forth an interesting model for 
developing articulation. Thev state 



It wins apparent that Ix^tter eonininnicatuMu access to more nifoniuition, 
iiKTeast^d training, and recognition of achievement can onl> lead to better 
programs and gix^ator M-lf <>sttvm and resiK'ct for the nuhviduals nivoKx^I. As a 
result, the tranvtion from high school to college language courses will Ik* 
smoother for those students, (p. 92) 



The history of the articulation issue cannot be ignored. Spencer and 
Flaugher (1967), f(;r exiunple, consider foreign language study to be 
cumulative so that "As the student of a lanj?uage movers from high school 
to college ... he should not be recjuired to repeat work that he has 
already acx-onipi;3 jd, n )r should he be confronted with course work that 
rcKiuires a greater proficiency in the language than he has actiuired" 
(p. 331) A more ncent attempt t'> resoh/e the articulation problem 
behveen sec-ondar> and university level foreign langiiage is fouhd in 
the recommendations for high school teaching made b> Judith Liskin- 
Gasi)arro and June K. Phillips (1986). 
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B\ rfferriiig to the alnnc-iiiciitiuiiud literature, the WlscouMiiLonfer- 
eiiu braced itself to ask new questions fur the 1990s articulation problems 
surrounding the three critical issues uf curriculian, staff, ai.d testing. 

Articulation and Curriculum Concerns 

Just as articulation is ncccssar> between different levels of the language 
within one institution, it is c\iuall> important between secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning. If wc arc to produce citizens who can 
sijeak, read, write, and function within a foreign culture, we need a 

curriculum that reflect^ t]*}> m-ciuuiicc of stud\ with well-articulater!^ 

stages. 

In the past, our dcinentarv and secondai\ foreign language curricula 
have \aried widely without any rctil direction. For example, curricula 
were developed in act^ordanct with textbook material or teacher ability 
and interest. They might be targeted at college-bound or non-college- 
buund students, foreign language exploratory and elementary school 
progrcuns, split level classes, or bilingual and immersion school progriuns. 

While the schools were developing their curricula in vsidely \arying 
directions, colleges and universities remained, for the most part, focused 
on the traditional track of grcuniiiar, writing, and literature. Conscxjuently, 
placing students into approp.iate collegC/'university ciiurses bcxjtone in- 
creasingly difficult because of the wide variety of curricula students had 
encountered at prccollege levels. 

Then, in the 1980s, the ACTFL Guidelines (1986, see Appendix A) for 
oral proficiency came into being, and in one state, Wisconsin, the DPI 
decided to develop a GuuL to Currktdum Fhrntiiu^ in Furci^n Language 
(Grittner, 1985). 

After many hours of discussion and inservice activities, the DPI has 
succeeded in iinplemtiiting its guidelines. These guidelines have helped 
many secondary school teachers focus on, for eXcUuple, developing 
communicative skills in the curriculum, the guidelines provide clear 
direction, with specific functions to be achieved and a spc*cific number of 
hours of study stated for each level. Conscxiuently, the secondary school 
curriculum has a better articulated scope and sequence with realistic 
defined outcomes for students at each level 

In response to changes at the secondary level, colleges and univer- 
sities have begun to reextunaie their student placement pr(K:edures. Since 

SO 
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coiuinunicati\-e skills latlhT than grammar, reading, and w riting are now 
the main focus of inanv j>econdar> school progranib, pobtsecondarv 
institution, need to deal with this change in a realistic manner. Some 
colleges and uni\crj>ities lia\e become familiar with the btate gindclincb for 
sa'()ndar\ foreign language programs and are making adjustments in their 
respectiw curricula. This kind of cooperation between secon Iar> and 
college/universit) language departments is necessar> if we are to achieve 
our goal of preparing our studciils to be proficient in foreign languages for 
the twenty-first centurx. 

Articulation and Staf " Concerns 

The door tor conununication has been opened se\eral times for dia- 
log betAveen representatiws of \ar »ous rni\ersit\ of Wisconsin system 
schools and representati\es of tht metropolitan area secondary teachers, 
at therndergraduateTcachingbnpriAenieiitC()uncil(lTIC) Conference 
in Vladison, Wisconsin, in the fall (jf 1985 and the first (1987j and second 
(1989) Universitx of Wisconsiih Milwaukee Foreign Language Confer- 
ence. The topic nf the stxjond, "Tow ard a Means for Articulation betAVeen 
Secondary and rni\ersit> Foreign Language bistruction. Where Do You 
Stand?" resulted in a \\vt\\ orking s\ stem and recommendations, several 
of w hich are akin to those set forth b> Muyskens and Berger (1982). 

One of the reconnnendations coming out of the 1989 conference w as 
that teaching assistants (TAs) w ho do not have previous secondary school 
teaching exi)erience must enroll in a pedagogical course to be taken 
concurrentk w ith tlit ir universit> teaching, bnproving tlieperfonnance of 
TAs in the multisection classroom is the topic of an article by Cannen 
\ illegas Rogers (1987), which substantiates the conference reconuuenda- 
tion and includes excellent rtxjommendations of its own concerning 
supervision of TAs and those who do the supervision. 

The attempts to solve the problem of articuhition in Wisconsin are 
ongoing Secondary teachers ba\e the DPI guide to dirtx;t them and to 
indicate to university professors w hat they should be able to expect. The 
rtK^ommendation is that the university needs to be aw are of what its goals 
are, how these goals mesh with the DPI goals, and subsequently, how 
H'vareness of these goals for secondary foreign language faculty is L, be 
achieved Communication, as Muyskens and Berger (1982) stress, is agoal 
for us in Wisconsin, whether it be through The Voice of WAFLT 
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iWiscunsiii Association of Foreign Language Teaclieis)-, undergraduate 
buUetins describing courses and evaluation processes, a syllabus from 
classes at different le\els, newsletters from langiiage-spcK;ific teacher 
organi/ations (AATs ^vorkshops, conferences, academic allianc or 
personal contacts. Tlie.»e attempts are applicable nationw ide. Articu*. on 
has also been made more attainable tliiougli the existence and use of the 
ACTFL proficiency guidelines. 



If successful articulation be^veeII le\els of iiistricctioii is defined as the 
cuntinuuus development and improvement of a iiiajorit) of students 
passing from one le\el to the next, then an effectiw assessment system is 
one of its critical elements. Such a system includes a coherent set of 
classroom, placement, and proficiency tests w ithin each major curricular 
division at the high school or ani\ersity . Furtheniiore, each single type of 
tcsl corresponds as closely, as possible to its counten^arts at other le\'els. 
These test.^ ;,erve different, yet complementary, purj^oses. 

Proficiency tests are gi\eii at key points in the curriculum, at places 
where students choose to end their foreign language studies, or where 
oiudeiits begin a radically different course of study. When appropriately 
coinptjsed, they accurately describe the skills and knowledge acxjuired to 
that point. Such tests would includt coinprehensiw doctoral exams, 
master s exams, undergraduate majors' coinpreherisiweXiUiis in language 
and literature, postreciuireiiient exams, and high school exit exiuns. 

Placement tests art gi\en to students who do not begin a curriculum 
with iis first course. These tests should examine a \ariety of skills and 
place students in the course a here they will be most fairly challenged. 
Such tests would include reading comprehension, listening coinprehen- 
.Moii, and structure at the least, and some fonn of oral and written 
assessment where possible. 

Classroom tests are tests gi\di regularly during a course. The> 
should accurately iiu a-surt the immediate content and skills studied while 
serving a diagiiost.^ purjjose and preparing the student for nltuiiate 
proficiency testing. 

Since Ciich of these tests serves diffeieiit purj^oses, each has spcx;ific 
constraints on itscoinposition. Proficiency tests, which describe a person s 
knowledge and skill and willlx used todetcniiiiie that persons suitability 
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for a job or further adxanced work, must be defined primarily by the 
characteristics of that next le\el of use. Placement tests have a more 
ininic^iategoal they must locate quickl> and effectivel> the next level of 
instruction for w hich the student is prepared. Thus, they are often shorter 
versions of proficienc> tests and their structure is more closely linked to 
the gMals of the curriculiun to be entered and the degree of success of 
students alread> in it. Classroom tests have an even more immediate 
purpose - they must dctennine what students have learned and how they 
have progressed over a short period of time. 

hi the perfectl> articulated world, ever> high school and univer- 
sity would teach the s^une curriculum and use the same tests at the 
Scune points, thus always situating students corrt\;tly on a continuum. 
Classroom tests in high school and at the universit> would be the Siune, 
thus making placement tests unntx-tssary. Moreovei, since curricular 
agreement woul J impl> agreLrmcnt on the nature of the pOrftx^t foreign 
language learner, onK one t>pe of proficienc> test would ever be needed. 

Sinc^ this is not the case, for whatever reasons (some good, some 
bad), prof iciencv, placement, and classriiom tests can onl> hope to reflect 
one another iinperfectK, given the different concerns of the institutions 
that use them, hi each sepmute use, however, the> should comprise a 
consistent series. 

For example, for a master s student interested in doing dix;toral w o.k 
at a major research institution, one needs classroom tests that evaluate 
ones progress in literar> anal>sis, a masters test that does more than 
describe oral proficienc>, and placement tests t'.-at enable one to compare 
the student with other successful doctoral students (e.g., GREs, subject 
excuns). For an undergraduate planning to tciach high school, one needs 
classroom tests that evaluate progress as a teacher and user of the 
language, a major s eXtun that does mure than assess the ability to read 
literature, aid a placement test that enables one to compare the candidate 
with other successful teachers currently employed. For a high school 
student unsure of further use of the language, one needs classroom tests 
that e\ aluatc prtigres.^ as a language user, an exit exam that desci ;bes w hat 
w as learned and w hat can be done w ith the language, and a placement test 
that enables comparison with other successful students in (he curriculum 
of the university or college being considered. 
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Even more important, skills and content-area knowledge must he as- 
sessed consistently and precisely What does an A mean in tenns of 
perfonuance? Uow are the differences belwtvn the class grades (an 
evaluation of recvnt \M)rk) and proficienc\ assessment (situating perfor 
inance withni a much largei hierarch> of abilities) made dear'' If a grade 
nicludes a six-aking assessment, what were the evaluative criteria used? 
What d(K\s It mean ti) say that a particular student reads or w rites well? 
These ciuestiuns obvunisl) raiuire collaboration hvX\\ ecn high school and 
universit\ icachers in the construction of similar classroom and profi- 
ciency tests. 

The most important step we can make in improving articulation 
b-tween high school and universit> progr.uns is the development of an 
effc\;tive placement procedure that pves appropriate weight to the high 
school curriculum wliile accurately assessing the likelihood of success in 
the next curricular divisioU'-the university fo'-eign language major. 

I niversitN and high school colleagues in Wisconsin have rcxrently 
sixiit several years addressing this issue. Their collaboration has pro- 
duced tests in French, Cennan, and Spanish that assess reading compre- 
hension, listening comprehension, and functional grammatical know ledg 
as skills acquired in high sch^ 1 and essential for sucx'css at the university 

1 )ie reading and listening comprehension modules involve questions 
on authentic-language passages and conversations that cover a wide 
variety of styles, topics, speakers and w ritcrs, punK)ses, lengths, and levels 
of difficulty. Questions test the decoding of factual infonnation and also 
reciuire a variety of skills necessary to understand the creation ot meaning 
ni larger contexts, analysis, synthesis, inference and deduction, rcx'Ogni- 
tion of main ideas or arguments, temporal scxiuences, point of view, and 
tone. Questions in these modules encourage thinking and intelligent 
guessing, for the reading modules, they rcxiuire skimming and scanning 
after the initial reading. The graiiniiatical structure module rcxjuire^ 
s'.udents to select the word or phrase that will make the gi\'en sentence 
grammatically correct and meaningful. 

These tests have improved our articulation efforts for several rea- 
sons: in the first plact , they are based in part on the ACl'FL Guidelines, 
which fonii the lasi , for the high school state curriculum guide and have 
begun to affcx^'t ninversitv curricula, particularly at the first-year level. 
Stxfoiidly , the tests have been correlated to class grades. Third, the tests 
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measure skills, not conttMU inaitery, thus, the\ rcxogiii/.e the value and 
riKiuirenients of both curricula. 

These tests ha\. enabled us in WibcouMn to identify more efftx;tively 
the eourso in which high school stuJents should begin theii university 
study The\ do not represent another atten.|jt by onecurricului i to dictate 
the content of another, and the) are not tied to a spc\;ific textbook, style of 
writing, or griunniar seciucncf. Their development has rajuired high 
school and universit) teachers alike to look again at their curricula and 
pedagogy , and to find new and better ways to collaborate for the ultimate 
benefit of their students. 

Conclusion 

By examining the literature on articulation and b> discussing theprobleuKv 
artieulationpoiesforcurriculuni, staff, and testing, the conclusion is made 
that a well articulated foreign kuiguage curriculun: would elimniatesonie 
frustrations and anxieties of both students and teachers. To reach this goal 
involving secondary schools and institutions of higher learning, the fol- 
lowing need to be done: 

1 The faculties of stxonJaA and postsecondar\ foreign language 
departments will need to collaborate in some type of foriim each 
year. 

2 A curriculun) guide* similar to the one for stH.'ondar> schoolb will 
need to he developed for the entr> -level courses offered at the 
colleges/uni\'ersities. 

3 Scx^ondary curricula will iieed a) be more challenging and more 
academic for those iiUerested in the study of literature. 

4 C-olleges and universities w ill iieed to develop nu;re diverse course 
offerings to meet the maiiy needs of students. 

5 leacher-training courses w ill i]e( " to stress better language skills 
and overall teaching iiiethods. 

With the number of students iiow studying foreign languages in the many 
different curricula, we are hopeful that we can take important steps 
toward articulated curricula. With people talking to one another at all 
levels, we cannot heli. but make improvc!nient:> that will enhance the 
quality of our programs. 
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Appendix: Recommendations 

Ab a R*biilt of the deliberations at the Second Annual Uni\t;rsit> of 
WiM-oiibiu Milwaukee Foreign Language Confer nee, the following rec- 
oiiuiiendations were presented: 

L That all l"Ab have pre\iuuN Mxuiidar) teaching e.\ix;rientv ur a |>edagogital 
co;:rj;t* to !x* taken ceiicurreiUK \v*ith tlieir iinK rsity teaching 

2. Ilia I a DPI l\|X' LurnLOiUnn guide be dcwluixxl fox iiiitruelurs uf foreign 
languages at all public Mid privalt inblilulionb of higher education 

3. That, when feasible, an urakprufiuenc> -baMxl ainl e- ^lure-baMxl cum'eu- 
!uni, to include foreign languages fur sjxxial purijuses. be added to the 
alrtad) existing literature bay.*d cumculiun in all public iUkJ private in!»titu 
lions of higher education 

1. That the DPI and Vuicc of WAFLT provide general infonnalion on all 
placvniciit ti bis, on asM. Abluent iubtninientb umxI for placement, and on their 
n.6ixxtiM. L^aluati^l scales, and that this infonnation be distributed to all 
public aial private secundarv M.hools, guidaiicx and foreign language depart 
nients. and to district administrations 

3. That all institutions of higher education publish in their undergraduate 
tiulletiris the criteria used to evaluate previous language eAix:rieiKr on the 
part uf incoming students and that this infonnation be distributcx! to all 
public and private 5econdarv school guidaiicx and foreign language depart 
iiients as well ixs to district administrators 

6. l hat the a^se sMucnt iiistniiiicnts be uiiifoniil> administered under optiniuin 
testingcunditiuu) and \vith the recoiiuncndatioii that the student review that 
which he or she has studied prior to the administration of the test 

7. That whenever possible thert be nu coiiibiiied classe s at an> lc^el of foreign 
language* instruction in secondary schools 

S. That elialog among K 16 faculty continue throt:gh workshops and confer 
ciicxs. Academic Alliaiicxs, anel or individuall> established ^xTsoiial contacts 

9, Iliat a state^vKle advisory group on articulation be organi/xxl through the 
DPI, the- membership is U. include langUc 'e teacherv (K IC), public and 
private, with the rtxoiiiniendation of the professional assix-iation (VV.\FLT) 
and all private school associations 

lO That an idea -exchange culuiiin be established in thi* Voice uf WAFIJT as a 
regular feature 

II. Ill at an> de*velopiiicnt> tjr decision.^ made vv ith res(Kxt to articulation should 
\k published in the Vuiti uf WAFIJT and presented at the annual convention 
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12. a. That each uiii\crMty fuaMgii language dq)artinent haw a resource/contact 
person who would Ix- willing to come to high schools for presentations 

b. That tk- resouav iktsuu at the uniwrsity le\t?l also be able and willing to 
share rc\'iew's/c-\-aluations of textbooks and computer software 

13. a. That language dei)artinents make available a syllabus of their third and 
fourth semester c.asses (Also included should be the goals of the first four 
semesters, the title of the textbook and other books used in these semesters, 
and Outer irmtenaSi u->cv do ar. intcg.**. ^v^^v^^n.^ — — • ---o- 
school teachers could contact the department s resource person for mailing 
the mfonnation.) 

h That language dqjartiuents make available the description of the place- 
ment test as well as tin- test results as a feedback for high school teachers 

14. a. That colleges aiRl similar institutions dewlop moR* interest areas or 
diwrsitN m courses, e.g., Gennan for scienc-e, business, computers; unKvrsi- 
ties should assess aiRl understand the needs of students so that their language 
dq>artinents contuiue bcyuml the unecuurse required for ret roactiu* credits 
K That composition and oral courses Ix- de\doi>ed alongside the literature 
classes 

15. a. That the newsletters from all AATs include more infonnation from 
language departments, e.g., cultural m-nts, six-akers, films that ixjrtain to 
Sixxrifie needs 

b. ITiat summer institutes for the southeastern part of Wisconsin, with an 
(xiiial numbiT of participants from both high schools and uniwrsities, be 
established 
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The Practical 
Alternative: 
Testing the Reading 
Comprehension of 
Large Numbers of 
Students with a 
Multiple-Choice 
Proficiency Test 

Christine M. Campbell^ 

Defense Language Institute 



Many foreign language educators feel somewhat uncomfortable discuss- 
ing testing. Although we recognize the need for testing our students' 
progress, we do not relish many aspects of the actual process-creating 
^he quiz or test, conducting oral interviews, spending hours anguishing 
over grades, or watching the disappointed faces of students who are not 
doing well when we return grades. Yet we are resigned to the fact that 
testing is a necessary part of any foreign language program. Our goal, 
then, should be to develop instruments to test our students' proficiency in 
the four skills as accurately as possible. Given the duties of the K-12 
teacher and the college or uni'/ersity professor, devising good weekly 
quizzes and tests is a formidable task. 

This paper offers a practical way ror beleaguered teachers of large 
classes to test their students' proficiency level in reading comprehension— 
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the iiiultipli'-chuicv pruficicnc\ test. After brieflv reviewing proficiency 
testing within the field uf foreign language education, the article will 
outline a series of steps that any foreign language professional can use to 
develop nuiltiple-choicv proficiency tests of reading comprehension. 
A general know ledge of the Interagency Language Ronndtable (ILR) Skill 
Le\d Descriptions for Reading (see Appendix B), the ILR Oral Profi- 
ciency Interview (OPI), the .\inerican Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (ACTFL) IVovisional Proficiency Guidelines (see Appendix 
A), and the ACTFL OPI is assumed. The ILR scale will be used to estimate 
the proficiency Ic^ds of the reading passages discussed, the ACTFL scale, 
however, works ecjually well for the purj^o^e of developing a multiple- 
choice proficiency test of reading comprehension. 

Proficiency Testing: An Overview 

The ILR scale of language proficiency is in four skill ranges from 0+ to 5, 
with 0^ designating meniori/x-'d proficiency and 5, funcllonaUy native 
proficiencv. According to Lowe (1984, p. 33), the scale was first intro- 
duced thirty years ago for use in the foreign iangiiage training and testing 
community of the federal govt^mment. Currently, the U.S. Department of 
Defenses Defense Language Institute, the U.S. Department of States 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI), the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the National Security Agco'-y, and the 
Peacv Con^s, among others, apply the ILR scale when conducting OPIs 
and developing tests. 

The ILR scale and OPI have roots in the "Absolute Proficiency 
Rating" (APR) sy stem described by Clark (1972, pp. 121 124). Sbme- 
times called the FSI interview, the APR is an FSI testing procedure 
consisting of a face-to-fac^^ interview between two native or near-native 
testers and the examinee. The hv o testers converse vv ith the examinee for 
approximately thirty minutes on diverse concrete and abstract topics. In 
the interview, the testers also play rules in real-life contexts. At the end of 
the interview, the testers use a scale from 1 to 5— with 1 referring to 
elementary proficiency and 5 native or bilingual proficiency to give oni 
holistic score for speaking and listening. 

In 1981, ACITL and the Educational Testing Service (ETS) used the 
ILR scale to constnict the current ACTFL scale. The two scales differ in 
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how the\' assess excUninee perfonncuicv at the lower levels of proficienc) . 
the ACTFL scale e\aluate.s perfonnancv at the beginning btageb of 
language learning more closeK than dws the ILR scale (see Appendix Q. 
In the ACITL scale, "No\ ic^ Mid" is the first le^/el at which the student is 
able to operate in the target laiiguage, although in only a very limited 
capacit\. The highest level of proficiency attainable is the "Superior" 
rating According to Liskin-Gasparro (1983), the scalts are; conunensu- 
rate, i.e.. scores obtained from intem'ews rated on the ACTFL scale 
correlate with the major levels on the ILH scale. 

A review of the professional literature about the ILR scale and the 
OPI R^'cals a great number of articles about the speaking skill (Clark, 
1978, contains se\'eral: See also Jones, 1975, Lowe and Liskin-Gas'i)arro, 
1982) In contrast. relativeK few studies deal specif icall> with reading and 
listening (Byrnes. 1984, Canale, 1984, Larson and Jones, 1983; Phillips, 
19*84) As Lowe(1978) obser\es. "HistoricalK. the ILR has devoted most 
of its attention to sptaking, some attention to reading, and much less to 
listening and w riting" (p. 13). A rcxxnU study b> Lange and Lowe (1988j 
indicates that the reading proficiency standard, w hich can be applied to 
cither the \CYVL or the ILR scale, can be learned and passages can be 
ranked and rated acx'ordingly. 

Writing the Multiple-Choice Proficiency Test 
for Reading Comprehension 

Siep I: Familiarizing Oneself with the ILR or the ACTFL Scale 

The first step in developing an accurate qui/ or test of reading proficienc) 
is to attain a working knowledge of either the ILR or the ACTFL scale. 
The primar\ w a\ to attain this w orking know ledge is to bc\;ome an oral 
proficiencN tester certified by either ACTFL or the federal government. 
ILR proficienc) testing workshop,, are usually restricted to federal go\ - 
cniment personnel, but ACTFL regularly offers oral proficiency work- 
shops, at sites across the country, to all foreign language teachers. The 
intensive f our-dav ACTFL w orkshop prepares participants to conduct the 
ACTFL Oral Proficiency hitemew (ACTFL OPI). The ACTFL OPI 
differs from the ILR OPI in the tyi)e of rating scale used: the ACTFL 
OFI applies the ACTFL scab, while the ILR OPI applies the ILR scale. 
Although the ACTFL OPI workshtjp concentrates spc^cifically on speak- 
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ing as a skill, with some stud\ and practice the workshop graduate can 
successfulK appK the knowledge learned in the si)eaking skill workshop 
to reading. 

Foreign language teachers who are not certified proficiency testers 
can study the ILR Language Skill Le\'el Descriptions for reading or the 
ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines for reading, both of which 
include the respective scales. They can then select authentic reading 
passages and attempt tu rate tlK» proficiency levels of the passages using 
either of the two scales. 

Step 2: Adopting the Single-Passage, Single-Item Test Design 

The Defense Language Institute (DU), a facility of the federal government 
dedicated tu instruction and research in federal language education, 
develop^ standardized tests uf foreign language proficiency called the 
Defense Language Institute Proficiency Tests (DLPTs^ The first three 
generations of DLPTs— I. U, and lll-adopted the traditional single- 
passage, multiple-item test design. The "item" is the test question about 
some aspect uf the reading passage. In this test design, a reading passage is 
followed by several (typically five) items about the passage. 

The latest generation of DLPTs— the DLPT IV— has a single- 
passage, Aing/c-item test design. In this test design, a reading passage is 
followed by only une item about the passage. The single-passage, single- 
item test design has several distinct advantages over the single-passage, 
inultiple-item test design. Finl, each passage in the single-passage, single- 
item test design has only one item. Typically, a proficiency-oriented item 
on a reading passage retjuires the excuninee to understand the essence, not 
the detail, (jf the passage. (A discrete-point item focusing on just one detail 
suc:h as a mune or date does not adequately test the examinees general 
pruiiciency level. Even native speakers cannot readily retrieve detailed 
mfomiatiun abtnit a passage that they have just read.) A discrete-point 
item should nut appear in a pruf.ciency test unless the purpose of the item 
IS to as.sess theexcUiiinee s ability to find a detail in the passage At Lc^vel 0, 
such items are the ntmii, at Level 1 and above, however, items testing a 
detail are rare. 

In figure 8-1, a 0+ (all further references to levels are ILR) reading 
passage in Tagalug, the principal language of the Philippines, illustrates 
the idea. 
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From the classified section of a newspaper, 

W/VNTKD: Laba Linis 700 Luto 1.300 Yaya950 \Vhes600 
867S0 7314272 7118820 783531 Bo>'2 (30) 

Question: According to this ad. what is tlie sabry if a babysittei? 

A. 950 ' 

B. 600 

C. 700 

D. 1.300 

The translation is 

VVVNTEI> Lauiidress/Clcanmg Woman 700 Cook 1,300 BabvMtter950 Waitress 600 
86780 7314272 7118820 783531 Boy 

The correct answer is, therefore. A, 

Figure 8-1. Reacii,ig passage and item in Tagalog 



Second, single-passage, single-item test design does not tax the 
students memory in listening comprehension tests. For exaiaple, in 
the conventional single-passage, multiple-item test of listening compre- 
hension, the examinee hears the passage once (perhaps twice if the 
passa^ is at a lower level of proficiency). Then the examinee must answer 
several items, typically five, based on the content of thepassage. The items 
in tests of this type often focus on information of a detailed nature. Even 
native speakers cannot accurately recall all information heard in radio 
broadcasts, television news, overheard conversation, etc. To ask the 
examinee to do so, therefore, does not produce valid results. 

Third, single-passage, single-item test design simplifies the item 
analysis procedures used in the development of standardized tests. 

Typically, a multiple-choice test item includes an orientation (an 
introduction that "sets the stage" for the passage), a passage (or stimulus), 
a stem (test problem), and options (possible responses A, B, C, and D). 
Only the testpassage is in the target language; the other parts of the item 
are in English. 

English is used instead of the target language for all parts of the test 
item except the passage because the goal of a foreign language proficiency 
test of reading is to evaluate the examinees ability to comprehend reading 
material in the target language. The examinees ability level can be 
determined most clearly when thepassage is in the target language and the 
stenn or test problem is stated in the examinees native language. When all 
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parts of a test item are in the target language, one cannot determine with 
any certainty whether exmninees w ho did not answer a test item correctly 
failed to do so h-cause the> did not understand the passage, the stem or 
test problem, the options (responses A, B, C, i.nd D), or the entire lest item. 
Using the target language for only the passage eliminates this problem and 
provides a more di.ect measure of the examinees ability to comprehend 
the target language passage itself. 

Step 3: Selecting Authentic Reading Passages 
Using the ILR or theACTFL Scale 

To develop a proficiency -oriented qui/, or test in reading comprehension. 
It IS critical to use autlieutic passages. Only authentic passages will provide 
the real-life context so essential to proficiency growth. Reading passages 
should be in the target language. Materials of various types and styles (e.g., 
news, literature, etc.) on a wide range of topics can serve as sources 
for authentic reading passages (see Appendix A). Of course, for students 
at the lower levels of the ILR and ACTFL scales (i.e., 0+ to-1 of the ILR 
scale), passages will generally be limited to signs, newsi^aper announce- 
ments, advertisements, bulletin board infomiation, instructions and direc- 
tioiis, memoranda, invitations, and tourist aformation such as travel 
brochures. 

The length of the passage should be appropriate to the level. At DU, 
passages to be included in theDLPTIV are never longer an 120 words; a 
passage at Level 0+ may typically contain as few as two or as many as 
twenty words. (The testing division at DLl does not set a minimum or 
maximum number of w ords for a reading passage at a si)ecific proficiency 
level; the natural tendency is, however, for the length of a reading passage 
to increase as the proficiency level rises.) 

The passage should not be highly technical or easily dated. It should 
reflect a representative sample of the types of reading materials that 
students are expected to read in real life. The passage should not be 
edited in any way unless it is too long or contains errors that prevent 
the reader from understanding the message(s) contained in the passage. If 
the passage is edited, the end result must be self-contained and well- 
orgtini'/ed. 

It is important to note here that the test writer's initial estimate of the 
level of a reading passage is not final. When the test writer later creates a 
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multiple-choice item, he or she will assign a holistic, definitive level for 
both the passage and the item as a unit 

Step 4; Writing the Orientation 

The orientation is an introduction to the item that "sets the stage' by 
providing the test taker with iiifonnation about the setting of the passage. 
In a reading comprehension quiz or test, the oriehtation can include source 
information. (The orientation in the DLPT IVs at DU is in English and 
does not exceed twenty words.) 

A sample 0+ reading passage in Tagalog w ith its orientation appears 
in figure 8-2. 



OrienLtion: A sign in a building: 

(Lalaki)i 

The translation is 

iwsmxm 

Figure 8-2. Reading passage in Tagalog 



Step 5: Devising the Stem 

The stem is the question or problem that the exioninees must answer 
about the reading passage. Implicit in the stem is a language task. For 
example, reading numbers is a language task typical of Level 0+; another 
language task at this level is reading isolated w ords and phrases. The tasks 
for each proficiency level are implicit in the ILR Skill Level Descriptions 
and ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines. 

The stem takes one of two forms: (1) a complete sentence in the form 
of a question; (2) a partial sentence that forms a declarative sentence with 
the key or correct answer. The stem in the DLPT IVs at DLI is in English 
and does not exceed twenty words. 

The test writer sliould formulate a stem with a language task at the 
s{une level as the level of the vocabulary and structures in the passage. 
Tha^ is, if the test writer assigns Level 0+ to a passage, he or she should 
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fonniilate a stem with a 0+ language task. U should be expressed in clear, 
concise language. It should be stated positively and without absolutist 
adverbs such as "always," "never," "forever," etc., and without gerrral 
qualifiers such as "perhaps/' "usually," "sometimes," etc. The exiunincc 
wlio understands the passage thoroughly should be able to answer the 
question without looking at the A, B, C, and D choices. The stem should 
be stated in such a way that only onecorrcxit answer can be selected from 
among the choices. 

A siunple of 0+ reading passage in Hebrew with its stem appears in 

figure 8-3. 



From the introduction of an almanac: 

STKM: What (Kx's this unction of the almanac contain? 
The translation is 

Israel from alcph to tav (i.e.. Israel from A l{) /) 

Figure 8-3. Reading passage and stein in Hehrew 



Step 6: Creating the Options 

The optiom— A, B, C, D— are the four rhoices given to the examinee. The 
options, which appear in English, can be words, phrases, or sentences. 
Themaxinniin length per option is hventy w ords. The examinee must pick 
the corrcx;t answer from the options. The correct option is the key; the 
incorrect optu,ns are called distractors. 

Ilooshmand (I988j suggests that when fomiuLting the options, test 
writers ask themselves the following questions: 

1. Does each option follow grammatically and logically from the 
stem? 

2. Are the options of approximately equal ler.gth and complexity? 
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3. Are the options equally concrete or abstract? 

4. Is the item free of synonymous distraetori?? 

5. Is there clearly only one best answer? 
fi. Are all distractors plausible? 

A sample Level 1 reading item in Hebrew appears in figure 8-4. 



An advertisement in a catalog: 

no>nD DijiDtt 139 nnbv ini 

n>£)Ki bi\y>a >^^^y^ ^ 822601 ^labo 

mil bip >ttvy*i -^t 



Sl^EM: What does Mr. Gold's slort* si>ll? 

A. Electrical appliances and aiuipmenl 

B. Heavy machinery for conslmclion 

C. Gardening and landscaping aiuipnienl 

D. Sporting goods and equipollent 

The translation is 
Gold Dov 
Tf*l"AWv 

Dcnxh Sliloino Hoad 139 
Telq)!ioiK> 822601 

• lek?\isions 

• Wwliing inachiiKJs 

• C^(»()king and baking sto\x\s ami owns 
^ MxK'OT refrigerators 

Figure 8-4. Reading passage and item in Hebrew— Frial vereion'^ 



When devising a correct answer or ketj for a passage like the one 
above, the test writer may need to categorize some of the elements. For 
example, the key for the item in figure 8-4 reads "(A) Electrical appliances 
and equipment," although these w ords do not appear in the test passage 
itself. 
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Step 7: Checking and Revising the Item 

It is iniperatiw that the test writer review the item for flaws in logic, 
gnujimar, and f onnat. The test writer must also assure that the level of the 
language task implicit in the stem is the same as the level of the vocabulary 
and stnictures in the passage. Fur example, if the test writer assigns Level 
0+ to a passage, he or she must formulate a stem witha 0+ language task. 
The item in figure 8-4, which appears liere in ils final fonn, underwent 
extensive revision because of an imbalanc>e between the levei of the task in 
the stem and the level of the vocabulary and structures in the passage. 
Compare the sample Level 1 item in its final form in figure 8-4 with the 
sjuiie item in its preliminary fomi in figure 8-5. 



Infomwlion from a catahii: 

n>DW ni5n 4 822601 l1fi^70 
inni yip >)3vyn * 



STEM: WIrat does Mr. Cold s stow seir:* 

A. Tclcvisioi) sets, radios, and electrical accessories 

B. Wishing iDachines iwvi phonographs 

C. Power drills, refrigerators, and electrical cords 

D. Various amplifiers and souiid filters 

Figure 8-5. Reading passage and item in Hebrew - IVcniilinury wrsion 



In the preliminary fomi of the orientaHon, the examinee was given 
the general information on the source of the passage- "Information from 
a catalog." As the puq^ose of the orientaHon is to provide the examinee 
with an introduction to the context of the passage, the orientaHon was 
rewritten to include more explicit infonnaHon-"An adverHsenient in a 
catalog." 

The preliminary stem, which obliges the examinee to read the entire 
passage in ( !er to answer the question, was used unchanged as the final 
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stem Thepreliniiiiar> key and distractors, however, r«niired substantial 
revision The preliininar> ke> - "(A) Television sets, radios, and electrical 
accessories'*-did not adetiuately ansvv er the stem "What does Mr. Gold s 
store sell?" In addition to "television iets, radios, and electrical 
accessories." Mr. Gold s store sells vv ashing machines, cooking and baking 
stoves and ovens, refrigerators, and tape recorders. Theoretically, 
the examinee who understands the passage could answer tlie test question 
with all the appliances and eciuipmeiit listed in the advertisement; 
however, the preliminary kev referred only to "television sets, radios, and 
electrical accessories." The preliminary key was, therefore, incomplete. 

The preliminary key and distractors had other flaws. They were 
written to complement a stem w ith a language task at Level Ox— reading 
isolated words and phrases. Distractor B, for example, asks the e.ximiinec 
to recogni?.e the words "w ashing machines" from the list in the advertise- 
ment and to determine that "phonographs" is not in the list. Testing the 
examinees understanding of isolated Wvirds and phrases is more typical 
for a 0+ passage and stem than for a 1 to high 1 passage and stem. 
Distractors C and D, in addition to testing the e.x.uuinees understanding 
of isolated words and phrases, contain vocabulary that is 1+ or 2 in level. 
(Consider, forexjuiiple, "power drills." ".unplifiers," and "sound filters.") 

Bec-ause of the kinds of problems described above, it is critical that 
the test writer check each item w ith several other teachers of the language 
who have some knowledge of the ILR or ACTFL scale. Ideally, the test 
writer could validate Hie multiple-choice items by asking a group of thirty 
or more students to take the test as a nuncredit e.xercise. Then it would be 
possible to study how the students responded to each multiple-choice 
item, e.g., what percentages picked the key and each of the distractors. 
This infonnation could be useful if the test writer should ever want to 
devnse a quasi-standardized test for a detennined ffoup of students at a 
si)ecific point in the course or program. 

Conclusion 

Most foreign language educators recogni/c testing as a necessary compo- 
nent of the teaching learning process. Devising quizzi^s and tests that 
aa-urately measure the e.xmninec s proficiency level in the four skills can 
be an f)vervvhelniing challenge. The multiple-choice format, property 
used, ensures objec:tivity and ca.se in test-item correction. The teacher who 
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follows the se\xni sxeps de:>cribed abow will not only produce a profes- 
sional quiz or test of proficiency in reading comprehension; he or she will 
also be able to dedicate the tiiiK sa\-ed in grading to improving teaching 
methodologN. establishing greater rapport with the students, and discov- 
ering other \va\ s of creating the best possible learning en\ironment- 
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I For further infonuation. pltnise uiutact Coiiuiuuxlaiit. ITic Dcft*nsc Language Institute. \nir 
ES.r<Dr.(:ainpbc>Uj.Pie«d.oofMonlert'>X:Ay:m^"^^ „ . 

± Note that It IS cnistcMuarx to find ords ui Knglish intcrsiK>r5ed in Tagolog text?; Ba> a t>i)K.^I 
nKkiiaiiie in the Ph)!ii)piws. is the first naiiR> of the i)er^olI lioni the a^ader is to contact ahc^ul Iht^ 
jol) position. . 

a lTKM)assaia»lsartvr(Kl(KtionofaMgiistwmNh^^^^ , , . 

4 OnecouW awie that the stem contaiii> a 0+ lanK^age task reading isolated words a:xl phrases: 
hmvwr. tht^ vm-ahularx in tJie a>ading passage is at U-xvl I to high 1. ITk^ a^sulting unhalaiKV 
bc^u•eII language task ami M)cal)ular> m the passage (oTiXs the test writer to exi>loit the otiier 
lanpiane tasU at a I to higli I that are uni)l»cit in tlie stem ih reading and uixlerstanding known 
Iai«.niage ekincnts that haxv Ik-cii rtvonihiiKtl in ik-%v wa>s to acliie\v diffm;iit iiieamngs at a 
>unilar M of sunplititx and . >i rt>ading ■5Hnpk> language umtaining oiiK the highest freqm'nc> 
%tnRturaIi)attennanduK-ahular\.includnig>hartxiinteniationa!MKaI)iilar> items and eognatev 
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Appendix: 

Defense Language Institute Item Writers Workshop 



TEXT TYPE BYILR LEVEL; READING 



ILR LEVELS 



TEXT TYPE 


1 
1 


0 


o 
o 




trav'el brochures 


X 








bulletin board inf onnalion 


X 










invitations 


X 









tourist infonnation 


X 








inslnictions 


X 


X 


X 


X 


newspaper announcements 


X 


X 






memoranda 


X 


X 






directions 


X 


X 






advertisements 


X 


X 


X 




texts for mid-elementary nativ-e speaker 




X 






narrative reporting (accioents, robberies, interest stories) 




V 
A 






TV/film reviews 




X 


X 




special areas for nonspecialist 






X 




material in one s professional field 






X 




opinion pieces 






X 


X 


editorials 






X 


X 


commentary'^ 






X 


X 


literary pieces 






X 


X 


"think" pieces 








X 
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Global Assessment of 
Writing Proficiency 



II 



Claus Reschke^ 

University of Houston 



"Practice makes perfect." Nowhere does this saying have greater vah'dily 
than in the foreign language classroom, especially when it comes to 
developing students' writing skills. At once, however, teachers are faced 
with two questions. First, how are w e going to motivate our students to 
write often and meaningfully? Second, how do we find the time in our 
already overcrowded schedules to correct the resulting compositions and 
return them to our students quickly? The first of these questions has been 
addressed elsewhere (Reschke, 1987 and 1989), this arHcle addresses tue 
second. 

Once students are motiv ated to w rite eagerly, the teacher can increase 
the number of writing assignments tw o-, three-, or even fourfold. To 
provide the necessary feedback quickly, however, the classroom teacher 
must find an alternative to the usual time-consuming method of reading 
carefully, correcting the errors, and grading. This article describes one 
such alternative: a global evalua'" m and grading system using a holistic 
approach. Although the specific examples presented in this article relate to 
the teaching of German, teachers of any language can adapt the 
techniques illustrated here to the teaching of their own languages. 

The system for evaluating writing skills proposed here is rapid and 
effective. Although it should not replace the standard error correction and 
evaluation method for written work, it can be used for 50 percent of all 
compositions assigned during a semester, esi^eciall^ those of 200 words or 
more. 
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Description of Procedure 



A holistic assessment and grading procedure is already used in the College 
Board s Advanced Placement Program ( AP), where it allows hundreds of 
teachers of English and foreign languages to cope efficiently and ac- 
curately with the tens of thousands of student essays written yearly by AP 
candidates. The procedure is basically as follows: each student composi- 
tion is evaluated globally according to a set of scales that takes into 
consideration the following elements: 

1. Proper and appropriate use of vocabulary 

2. Effective use of grammar 

3. Clarity and structure of the composition 

4. Effec tive and appropriate use of idioms 

5. Overall style 

Two aspects in a global assessment of any linguistic performance, regard- 
less of modality, are esijecially important in assessing writing skills. First, 
the focus of the evaluation shifts f.om the usual preoccupatior with 
student errors to what the student does well and correctly. Second, the 
degree to which the student succeeds in exi^ressing and communicating 
his or her ideas plays a central role in the evaluation process. 

Over the past six years, this writer has modified the College Board s 
nine-point AP scale slightly for use by foreign language classroom 
teachers; the range of scores from 1 to 9 has been kept intact, but the upper 
half of the scale has been extended to include a 4 as ?n acceptable score 
(see table 9-1).^ The revised scale has been repeatedly field-tested in a 
number of German classrooms. 

The basic scale in table 9-1, with its minimal descriptions, would have 
very limited value without a more complete description of each of the five 
proficiency levels it identifies. This is the puipose and function of 
articulated scale (table 9-2). The two versions of the scale complenrient 
each other, with the basic scale (frequently labeled "the gut scale" by 
insiders) serving both as an initial and as a final check in the evaluation 
process. 

The final "additional comments" in table 9-2 apply especially in cases 
where a student has learned the rudiments and fomial aspects of the target 
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Table 9-1 
Holistic Essay Grading Scale: 
Basic Scale— Range and Minimal Description 

Upper Half 

9 Demonstrates superior writing skills 

8 

7 Demonstrates strong writing skills 

6 

5 Demonstrates cony^etent writing skills 

4 

Lower Half 

3 Suggests incompetent writmg skills 
2 

1 Demonstrates incompetent writing skills 

Adapted b> Resclike fruiii the Cullege Buards AdsaiKvd PlafCinenl Program in Genijan 

lo inlenirel table 9-1, uiie must \yc aw are that the v ariuus puiiits un iht bask stale arc rio/ poinlspcr st*, 
but iiiOR? prq)erly defmiliuns uf upjxjr aiid lm\er buuixlarius of uiic of fivt? proficieiicy levels. The 
iiine-point holisljc evahiatiun aiid grading scale pruposed hert currelales fairly closely with the nine^ 
point ACTFL/ETS wnling proficiency scale (see Apjwndix A) and also with similar writing 
assessment scales currently in use in .such states as Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, lexas, and 
California, In contrast, the relatiunship bet\vc»en the fi\^ pruficiency IcavIs of the propostxl holistic 
scale aiKl the range of the traditional letter grades A through F is only superficial. 



language infonnally "un the street," either by living in the target language 
country for a number uf years or by hearing the target language at home, 
where one or both parents are native speakers of the language. 

Each of the five level descriptions of the articulated scale contains 
some key words and phrases that are of particular importance to the 
evaluator-teacher. For range 9 8 these include demonstrates superiority; 
outstanding control, few significant error:,, demonstrates hroad com- 
mand; obvious fluency. For range 7-6 the key phrases are demonstrates 
strung command of the target language; some grammatical inaccuracies 
and errors, good, not alw ays accurate, use of vocabulary and idioms. The 
key phrases for range 5^ include demonstrates good fo acceptable 
use ... , suggests the candidate is basically competent; grammat- 
ical and syntactic errors, less impressive range uf vocabulary and idioms; 
recurring doubts about competence. 
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Table 9-2 

Holistic Essay Grading Scale: Articulated Scale 

UoDer-Half Responses , , r t i -^k 

910 8 Demonstratessuperiority through outstandingcontrol of thelangiiagew^^^^^ 

regard to syntax, graininar. idiomatic usage, and vocabulary. 1 lie student 
makes fevv significant errors and demonstrates a broad command of the 
language a!id obvious fluency. Tte difference between an 8 and a 9 is one ot 

degree. , ... 

7 to 6 Demonstrates strong command of the target language with, ho\ ^r, some 
grmnmatical inaccuracies and errors and some awkwardness of expression. 
Shows good, although not always accurate, use of vocabulary and idioms. 
Errors do mt detract from the generally clear demonstration of compe- 
tence The difference between a 6 and a 7 is one of degree (quality, fluency). 

5 to 4 Demonstrates good to acceptable use of the language and suggests that the 
candidate is basically comiJetent. Tlie student makes occasional serious 
gr^unmadr'al and syntactic errors and has a less impressive range of 
vocabulary and idioms than a student in the category above. There are 
occasional signs of fluency in the written work. Recurring doubt about the 
competence of a stxident lowers the score to a 4. 

Lower-Half Responses ■ ■ j- i 

3 to 2 Weak use of the language suggests incomixjteiKc. ITie composition disi)lays 
numerous errors and frequently uses anglicisins and/or English syntax and 
thought patterns. The composition contains sentences that paraphrase or 
essentially rqxjat what has been stated earlier, lists acti\ities and places or 
things in series without giving reasons, and/or forces interpretation on the 
part of the reader. Tlie lack of an occasional redeeming feature, such as the 
correct use of advancxxl grammatical constnictions and vocabulary, tends to 
lower the score to a 2. (Getting a simple sentence grammatically correct now 
and then is not a sufficiendy redeeming feature.) 
1 Clear demonstration of incompetence. Tlie student has little or no sense ot 
syntax and has few vocabulary resources. The content of the students 
written work is essentially incomprehensible Gemianizcd En^ish. 

Additional Comments: . . , . j i 

a. One point is subtracted if the essay or composition does not address the 

assigned topic, . • j • 

b One point is stihtracted if the essay or composition is poorly orgaiii7XJd or is 
substantially shorter than called for (i.e., less than OOixjrcent of the assigned 

c. Onf point is added if the essay or composition is esixjcially well organi7X?d 
and well written. 

d No more than two points are deducted from any essay or composition. 

e. In case of doubt about what score to assign to an essay or composition (a 
high 6/low 7 or a strong 7/weak 8), the spelling is carefully looked at. It it is 
obviously phonetic and poor (many errors), the lower score is assigned. 

Adapted by Reschkefrom lk> Colki;t> Boards AdvaiKXid Placx?mcnt IVogram in Gemian 
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Descriptions for the lower half of the scale also include a number of 
key words and phrases to which the evaluator must be alert. For range 
3-2, for example, these are weak use of the language; suggests incompe- 
tence; frequently uses anglicisms and/or English syntax and thought 
patterns; sentences paraphrase or essentialhj repeat; lists activities and 
places/ things in series, without giving reasons; forces interpretation: lack 
of an occasional redeeming feature. And finally, range 1 presents its 
si)ecial problems: clear demonstration of incompetence; little or no sense 
of syntax; few vocabulary resources, essentially Germanized English. 

When grading a students composition holistically, the classroom 
teacher does not correct or identify any errors found. Instead, the teacher 
writes a short evaluative comment at the end of the composition that 
addresses the student s success in handling the written assignment in terms 
of content and structure. If desired, the teacher may also, in summary 
fashion, identify the most frequent and most serious grammatical errors 
the student made, esi^ecially if those errors impede communication. 
Finally, the teacher writes a letter grade on the holistically graded 
composition, preferably a si^lit grade reflecting both the effectiveness of 
the content/communication and the proper use of grammar, to indicate 
the students achievement in carrying out the assigned task. 

Application 

To illustrate the suggested procedure, the grading scales shown in tables 
9-1 and 9-2 will now be applied to several student essays. (Some of these 
have been tnincated, but all are in "pristine" condition, i.e., except for 
shortening they are printed here just as the students wrote them.) The 
evaluator should read each essay quickly to determine at once, globally, 
whether it belongs in the upper or lower half of the basic scale and, more 
precisely, whether it belongs in the 5-4 to 9-8 or the 3-2 range. Only then 
should the evaluator substantiate the first impression by applying the 
more detailed criteria and descriptions of the articulated scale to the 
composition. 

The assignment for the first theme was to imagine what would 
happen "if" (exhibit 9-1). This type of writing assignment can be used for 
students at any level, i.e., as early as the second semestei- of a beginning 
(college) course (after the students have learned the nidiments of the 
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Exhibit 9-1 
Wenn ich ein Gespenl wiirc . . . 

Wenn ich ein Gespent wiirc, koniite ich ubcrall fliegen. Ich konnle uiiter 
clem Bodon. durch den Ilininiel, in Hirer Suppe. oder uber Ihrcni Kopf 
fliegen. und niit diescr Macht konnto ich allorlei Koinisches maclien. Abcr 
was wiirde ich cigentlich niachen? 

Ich ginge 7.uni Gott des Schlafcs, der Monjheus genannt wird. hr 
wohi»t in einer dunklcn I lohle, die liegt fiinf/ig Kilometer unter deni Boden. 
Ilier fliisleni einige tiefe Fliisse, worin dicke, langsmue Fische mit groficn. 
geschlossenen Augcn schwininien. An der Wiindc hiingt wamics, griincs 
Moos. Ilier ginge ich, uni verschiedenc Triiume zu stehlcn. Ich wurdc die 
Ilohle des Mon^heus vorsichtig cintrcteii, ohiic ihn aufzuwec«ken. Nebcii 
iliiii licgeii alle seiiieii Triiuiuc auf deiii Boden. Sic wareii schn-ilzig. weil 
Mon)heus keine Arbtlt macht. Er schliif t ininier. Mit dieseu ncueii Traunien 
Hoge ich iiach der Stiidte. und stOrte ich gule. uiischuldigc 1 eutc wahrcnd 
der stillen Naclit. . . . 



subjunctive), and also for the most advanced students, who can be asked 
to support and defend, not merely state, their opinions about a social, 
economic, or political issue or problem. 

Exhibit 9-1. which clearly deals creatively with the topic in the reahii 
of the ima' ation. was rated a 5. The writer uses throughout some 
interesting si. uctures and vocabulary: Ich ginge zum Gott des Sehlafes, 
der Morpheus genaimt wird, and Hierfliistem einige tiefe Fliisse, worin 
dicke, langsawe Fische mit gro(ien, geschlossenen Augen schvimmen. 
Although the writing is by nu means free of grammatical or vocabulary 
errors, the question is, to what extent do these errors impede the 
communication process? Our examination suggests that the errors are not 
substantial enough to create ic>curring doubts aboi^t th- writers basic 
competence in the target language. This writing sample demonstrates, 
indeed, "good to ac-ceptabk- use of the language and suggests that the 
candidate is basically competent." as the articulated scale describes the 
third of its five proficiency levels. 

For exhibit 9-2 the writer's task w as to seltx.t an inanimaie object and 
then personify it. Exhibit 9-2 was rated a 2. The use of the target language 
is weak; the errors in .syntax, grammar, and vocabulary are so numerous 
that they suggest that the students writing skills are still at th" "incompe- 
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Exhibit 9-2 
Ein Schuh 

Ichbin ein Schuh. Ich kamm von einein Kaufhaus in der Schuabteilung. 
Ich kauf te bei ein jungen Mann. Ich bin einer roten Schuh, und ich bin einer 
Laufschuh. Ich zogeinem FuB jedcn Morgen an. Und ich nahm einen FuB 
nach dem Tag aus. Ich gehe in die Stadt jeden Mittag und gehe iiber die 
StcinstraBe. Meine Schuhsohle forderte auf der SteinstraOe aus. Nach dem 
lag kaufe ich Mafleschuh. Ich habe an die Wand geworfen, oder unter das 
Bctl. Ich will nach der Woche in die Waschmaschine waschen. 

Ich wanderte durch die Park in der Nacht. Ich gehe auf das Gras und im 
Winter gehe ich auf die Schneeeiche. Im Winter kriege ich nach dem Schritt 
die Ka te. Wann gehe ich in die Park, ich sehe viele Schuh und Laufschuh. 
Wann knege ich das Alter, ich habe weggeworfen. 



tent" level. Some of the sentences are incomprehensible, such as Meine 
Shuhsohle forderte auf der Strafie aus, and Ich zog einem Fu/i jeden 
Morgen an; other sentences can only be understood if the reader translates 
them back into English (Ich will nach der Woche in die Waschenmaschi- 
ne waschen). However, a few of the expressions the writer uses warrant a 
glimmer of hope, such as Zc;ju;afuierte . . . in der iVac/jf, or perhaps even 
Itn Winter kriege ich . . . die Kalte. Are these expressions adequate 
examples of "an occasional redeeming feature," as table 9-2 requires for a 
3 rating? They are not; hence the 2 rating. 

The third sample essay comes from a class that had read and 
discussed a short story by Theo Schmich, „Nichts zu machen," in which 
the topic is military toys and their effect on children. The general topic 
addressed in exhibit 9-3 is whether toys of this type should be illegal to sell. 
Exhibit 9-3 was rated a 6. Although it repeatedly demonstrates strong 
writing skills, it contains a number of awkward expression^ (Um die 
Effekte der Waffe beizubringen) and basic grammatical errors that 
impinge upon and weaken its overall quality and disrupt the easy flow of 
communication that one expects from a 7. 

This easier flow and greater linguistic fluency is evident, however, in 
exhibit 9-4. The topic is once again "What if . . . ?" 
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Exhibit 9-3 
Eine wichtige VVarnung 

..Bang! Bang! Du bist tot!", schrie das Kind, als er durch diis Zimincr 

rannte. . i . 

..Il6r auf!", vcrlangte seine Mutter. „Lan inich sehen, was in deiner 
Ilandist, weil we.in du ein SpielTOuggewehr hatte, niiiste ich dich bestrafen. 
Dein Vater und ich haben dir tausendnial gesagt, dafl du init keinen 
Spielzeiigwaffen si)ielen kannst." 

„Aber Mutter. Ich habc keine Spielyxjuggewehr.", winselte das Kind. 
..Es ist nur eine Banane, die ich niir vorstelle, ein Gewehr zu sein." 

Die Mutter lachelte ein Lacheln eines Verlierers. Wann wird das Kind 
lemen, diiB er niit keinen Spielreuggewehr sijielen sollte? Ihrer Meinung 
nach sollte dzr Verkauf von Spiel/xjuggewehre und andereni inilitari.sclien 
SpielTOUg gesetzlich verboten werden. Ihre Griinde sind i>ers(3nlich. Ihr 
Kind spielt niit diesen Spiel/x;ugen und es gefiillt ihr nicht. Es gefallt andca'ii 
U'uten auch nicht, al)er die Antwort ist nicht, der Verkauf von Spielwug- 
waffen zu wrbieten. Wie es in dieser Ceschichte steht, kOnnen die Kinder 
sich alles vorstellen, ein Gewehr zu sein. Die Eltem miissen den Kindem den 
Ernst von den Effekten der \\\iffen Ixjibringen. Wenn die Kinder fruhzx>itig 
sind, dann werden sie viellicht mit keinen Spielzxjugwaffen spielen. 

Vm die Effekte der Waffen beizubringen, niufi man zxjigen, dafi es eine 
l.nterschieden z.wischen fenisehentot und echterTod gibt. Man ist feniseh- 
ento wenn man im Femsehen stirbt und die nadiste Woche in eineni 
aiKleren IVogramm zuriickauftritt. Ein echter Tod ist kein Fenisehenpro- 
gnun. Man kann nie zuriickkommen. Die Eltem sollten das Betrag voin 
Feniselien regulieren, das die Kinder aussehen. Sie sollten auch die Filme 
rcgulieren, die die Kinder aussehen. . . . 



Exhibit 9-4 belongs at the upper end of the proficiency scale. Perhaps it 
does not dearly demonstrate the superiority in the use and control of the 
taiget language that warrants a rating of 9, but it does demonstrate a 
strong command of the language, esi)ecially in paragraphs 2 and 4. It also 
demonstrates excellent control over grammar, syntax, vocabulary, and 
idioms, a greater control of these elements than one would expect from a 
7, but perhaps not quite the "outstanding control" one exi)ects from a 9; it 
does, after all, contain some basic grammatical errors that impede the 
easy 'flow of communication. That does not mean that an essay rated a 9 
must be flawless; but the description of the arHculated scale for a 9 
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Exhibit 9-4 

Dcr Mensch ist cin Bhndcr, dcr vom Sehen Traumt 
1„ unserer Gesellschufl licBt' cs sich l>csser leben, wcnn alle Mcnschen 

blind »«ro„, ,U.e * Mautob. k»,™ U,«. 

A Jf. w jr. ! Leule sieh l>csscr v^rslehen unci l>csser nulcnander aus- 

rassennnlBig aufgcteiU Vicle Ste^^ 
S n auch ^x.rsch^vi^de^. Die Blinden konnlen niunhch s.ch ken \orur 
ihrcn Mit«>cnsch.n maehen. ohne sie nahcr vm kennen. 
?ur blinde Un..e ware die Kleidung eines Nlenschcn^ 

Model! nichl so wichlig findcn. , . , 

• n..- \,.«<pl,i.n oincs Mcnschens wiire fur die Blmclcn aucn niun 

Ix'ssr-T lelK'ii lidk, wenn alle U;ule blind Nviiren. 



contains the key phrase "demonstrates superiority through outstanding 

'"%hefinalKvoessaysillustrateessentiallythesmnelevelofproficie.K.y 
inthelrrgethinguage/yeteachdoessoin 
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Exhibit 9-5 
Die Stcintrcppc 

Icli bin cine Steinlrq^iv wr einem Ilaus im London, unci ich bin fast 
achtvjg Jahrc alt. Icli bin mit Zcnienl und Silbcrsand gebaiit. Obwohl icli 
sehr stark bin. cine nieiner Ecken verkriunelt ist. Meine Seiten sind wraltct 
und abgestunipft. weil so viele Leute auf mir getreten sind. Auf einer den 
Stufen liegt eine FuPKJccke. Eine Spinne wohnt daninter. Pflanzen /.weigcn 
in der Niihe von niir, die im Friililing bliilien. 

Wann Sonmierkonimt, dann bin icli froh. Das Wetter ist wann, es gibt 
Spruhrcgen und mandunals sclieint die Sonne! U'ute treten init Sandalen 
Oder barfuB auf roeinc Stufen. Ini Winter ist es kalt. Ich bin mit Schnee und 
Eis bcdeckt, xmd manclunal ist einen I'nfall gesclielien. Die Leute tragen 

Stiefel. Stiefel tun mir weh. , , , . , 

Icli kenne die Leute, die ini Hause wobnen an iliren Unterl)ekleidung! 
Icb l>emerke, wie die Moden wctlvseln. Miidclien finden es modiscli, I losc-n 
zu tragen. Natiirlicli selie ieh aucli Striimpfe. l^nterrocke. und gekriiuselte 
iinterhosen! Icb weiB. was ein sehottisclie Mann unter sein SchottenrCck- 
clien triigt! 

Ich hoffe. dan leh liier bleilx'ii werde. leli will das Jalir 2000 erfahren. 



9-5. an inanimate object (the front steps of a house in London) is 
personified; in exhibit 9-6. the writer pretends to be a famous person. 

The author of exhibit 9-5 displays a light, even humorous touch, 
esijecially in the final paragraph, exhibit 9-6. too. is not without himior. 
but the humor is of a different nature-more indirect, more subtle and 
.self-deprecialing. Both essays were rated at the 5 4 level, the first a strong 
4 and the second a weak 5. For all practical puq^oses, however, both essays 
illustrate in different ways similar linguistic strengths. Leute treten mit 
Sandalen oder barfufi auf tneine Stufen is a very clear, yet relatiwly 
simple, sentence; exhibit 9-6 contains a number of simple sentences, too, 
yet its author is always attempting to say a little more, to use a more 
complex construction. For example: Die Schreibmaschine ist mir sehr 
wichtig, aber tnanchmal basse ich diese duinme Machine, or ]etzt 
gef alien mir die drei Seiten nicht, die ich vor zwei Stunden geschrieben 
habe. 

Oiie ought never compare student essays when grading holistically, 
but rather assess the litiguistit performance of each student independently 
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Exhibit 9-6 
Tageslauf eines Schnftstellers 

Ich bin ein bekanntcr SchrL^tsteller. Viele Romane habe ich angef angen, 
aber nur einige habe ich beendet. Heutt habe ich noch einen angefangenen 
Roman in den Papierkorb geworfen. Hier will ich Ihnen erklaren, wie 
schwer es ist, Romane zu schreiben. 

Mein tyi)ische Tag fangt um neun Ulir inoigens an. Ich habe kein Euro; 
goltseidank braiichc ich jeden Tag nicht in die Stadt zu fahren. Meine Frau 
bringt mir Fruhstiick und die Zeitung Ich esse, dann gehe ich in meinem 
Arbeitszimmer, wo meine Maschine steht. Die Schreibmaschine ist mir sehr 
wichtig aber nianchmal basse ich diese dumme Maschine! Da sitze ich, vor 
der Schreibmaschine, und ich denke. Und denke. Und denke. Dann bekoni- 
me ich plotzlich eine Idee. Schreibe schneli ich mit der Machine eine, z\vei, 
drci Seitcn. Dann haltc ich plotzlich. Ich brauchc noch eine Idee. Ich denke 
zehnMinutcn,z\vanzigMinuten,eineStunde . . . aberneueldeenkommen 
nicht, I 'nd jctzt ist es Nf ittag, und meine Frau ruf t mich zum Mi.tagessen. Sie 
kocht sehr gut, und wir essen und redcn bis ein Uhr. 

Ich gehe wiedcr in mcinen Arbeitszimmer. Jetzt gefallen mir die drei 
Seitcn nicht, die ich vor zwei Stunden geschrieben habe. Ich werfe sie in den 
Papierkorb. Aber ich habe endiich eine neue, schoneldee! Ja, es ist sehr, sehr 
gut Ich schreibe vieie Seiten. und ich anhvorte nk:ht. als meine Frau mich 
zum Abendcsscn ruft. Eine gute Idee ist zu wichtig Ich schreibe bis neun 
Oder z^hn Uhr. Wann ich fertig bin. esse ich ein kaltes Abendessen. Diesen 
Tag habe ich achtundzwanzig Seiten geschrieben. Ich sollte zufrieden sein. 
Aber ich habe Angst vor Moigen. Vielleicht scheint moigcn die achtund- 
zwanzig Seiten nicht so gut zu sein! Ich mag sie duch in den Papierkorb 
werfen. 

Also, Sie konnen jetzt vmtehen, wanim ich nur drei Romane ge- 
schrieben habe! Ja, ich f indr es sehr schw er. ein Schrif tstelier zu sein. Aber es 
gefallt mir vie), wann Leute meine Bucher kdufen und lesen. Ich weiss, ich 
werde inimer Schrif tstelier sein. 



This cardinal rule is violated here for a pun^ose. tu illustrate that hvu very 
different essays can be rated similarly. What nnight haveluwered the score 
of exhibit 9-5 a little is the relatively high frequency of errors in a fairly 
short text These errors raise small, but recurring, doubts about the 
writers basic competence in such areas as the proper use of cases, 
conjunctions, and adjective endings. 

Another rule in holistic grading is this, when in doubt whether to 
assign a higher or a low cr rating to a w riting saini)le, reread the articulated 
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scale descriptions . ^oth leN^s carefully, then consult the basic or "gut" 
scale. If still in doubt, assign the lower rating. 

Onecould argue that the structure of many sentences in exhibit 9-b is 
^^rv simple and that the writer uses predominantly the preset tense 
(rarely the present perfect or narrative past). On the ACTFL/ETS 
Proficiency Scale (.ee Appendix A), this would identify the wnter ^ a 
definite intermediate candidate, a strong u.termediate-rntd perhaps but 
not reallv an intermediate-high. By comparison, the author of exhibit 9-5, 
e^-aluated for the moment according to ACTFIVETS or to^^ 
occasionally reaches up to the intermediate-high level, although the effort 
is neither sustained nor frequent. 

Conclusion 

Most teachers agree that our foreign language students, beginning at the 
elementary le^el, need to write more to perfect their wntuig skiUs m the 
targetlanguage.Realistically,however,classroomteachersdonothavethe 

time to correct in great detail as many papers as students should wnte. A 
proposed solution to this dilemma is for classroom teachers to double or 
triple the amount of writaig they assign at every level and, at the same 
time, to employ a holistic, global assessment and evaluaHon procedure for 
up 10 50 percent of the written work produced during a semester or term 
Vbung macht den Meister. Practice on the part of the students, not 
necessarily meticulous correction of every composition by the teacher, 
makes perfect. 



Notes 



,. For furthcT infon,.a.ion. please- con.ac, O.M^..^^^^^^^^^ of Ccnnan. Unhv..-.y of 

^E^ErJ^a^i;^^^^^^ of foa.ip. .ang..a.e s.uden.. 
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Usafeehngthatmanyclassicistsm^ 

the m,dst o discussing Latin grammar or Roman history, the teache is 
reminded of a story about one of the early emperors. The ;„ecdotettoo 
temp .ng to resist: not only does it relate perfectly to the day s lesson bu" 
stTt r f ---eption about life in ancient RomT And 

o. he teacher begms to recount the incident, eagerly awaiting the class's 

iZ"" ^ T' " '"'""^ ''""^y building and the underly^g 
lesion .s about to be made, the teacher is stnick by .n unsetthng thought 
\la t a mmute . did that really happen or was that merely sornetluW 
that I read in Robert Graves?" soi'itiiiing 

There is indeed, an occ-asional blurring of the lines behveen where 

begn lhat of course, .s part of the fun. Gravess books, and the BBC/ 
PBS senes based upon them,2 have effectively recreated early imperia 
Rome v., h all ,ts mtrigues, its corruption, and its scintillating gossip Fo 
Latm students, the world according to Graves is bound to be a fascina ing 
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one. The student who is weary of encountering yet another campaign by 
Caesar m his Gallic Wars or yet another tribute by Cicero to his own 
consulate will discover in 1, Claudius a different, and quite unexpected, 
view of Rome. 

Tlie books and the television series present the Romans as recogniz- 
ablv flawed human beings; their passions, faults, and follies, while 
e.xtreme, are not unlike our own. What those characters are unlike, 
however, are the stolid moralists who, under the name of "Romans," still 
inhab it manv textbooks. The fictional world of the novels can thus serve to 
counterbalance the simplistic world of the school text. Students who read 
/, Claudius will emerge from the Latin course with a view of ancient 
Roman life that is more acx;urate and less romantic than the one they held 
bcf o r(?» 

\et the vivid detail with which Graves has imbued his vision of the 
ancient world also presents a challenge to the teacher. If the appeal of /, 
Clattdiushes in its ability to combat our stereotypical view of the Romans, 
the difficulty arises when Graves is almost loo successful in this role. The 
motives the author attributes to Claudius himself-as well as to Livia, 
Augustus. Herod, and many others-while based upon the statements of 
ancient historians, often go far beyond what is found in primary sources. 
U this were not the case. Graves would have failed in his duties as a 
novelist. But since there is a great deal of fiction in /, Claudius, how are we 
to evaluate Graves as a historian? low, in other words, can we help our 
students to differentiate bet^veen what is gospel and what is Graves? And 
how, in the end, may we take advantage of the interest our students have in 
/, Claudius and Claudius the God without permitting these novels merely 
to replace one type of misinformation with another? 

These are important issues that must be addressed by the Latin 
teacher before /. Claudius or any other historical fiction^ can be intro- 
duced into the Latin classroom. Moreover, the proper role of historical 
tiction in a language or culture course is an issue that affects teachers of all 
foreign languages, modem as well as ancient. Thus, although the si^ecific 
instances and examples presented below relate to the teaching of Latin 
and classical civilization, teachers of modem foreign languages can easily 
adapt the techniques to the teaching of historically based fiction in their 
own areas. 
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Fiction versus History 

While many teachers may believe that the mixture of fiction and history in 
novels such as those by Robert Graves creates an insoluble problem for 
them, that same combination actually reveals a useful opportunity. For 
the mere exercise of distinguishing bet\veen what is "fact" and what is 
fiction in /, Claudius will help students to review important events from a 
crucial period in Roman history. More than this, however, the exercises 
will compel the Latin class to consider how we can know what really 
happened in the distan t past and how the rules of evidence may be applied 
to ancient events. Simply by suggesting that /, Claudius should be 
evaluated differently from an ordinary history book, the teacher will 
cause the class to consider the nature of history itself. 

It may be argued that this matter is far too complex to be discussed in 
a Latin language or Roman civilization course, especially at the secondary 
level. But, in fact, it is an issue that must be dealt with, on an almost daily 
basis, by nearly all Latin teachers. Failure to do so would cause the texts of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil to become nothing more than examples of 
stylistic and grammatical principles. To be sure, those authors-like 
Graves-mingled fact with inteq^retation. Latin teachers frequently urge 
their classes to be critical, even skqjtical, in assessing Caesar s campaigns, 
the conspiracy of Catiline, or the principate of Augustus. An authors' 
assertions, we often tell our students, must always be checked against the 
accounts appearing in other texts, esijecially when there are several other 
primary sources. Only then will a class be able to disHnguish between a 
statement of fact and an authors inteniretation of that fact. 

Dweloping these skills of literary analysis and criticism is thus an 
important part of every Latin course, whether it is taught at the secondary 
or at the collegiate level. But it is also possible to develop those very same 
skills through a critical reading of /, Claudius or a criHcal viewing of the 
BBC/PBS series. 

A First Exercise in Sourct Criticism: The Death of xMessalina 

The easiest way this type of exercise can be designed would be for the 
teacher to select an episode that appears both in one of Graves s novels and 
in the television series, and then to have the students identify and compare 
the sources for each version. For instanc-e, in chapters 28 and 29 of 
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Claudius the God, Graves retells the story of Messalina, Claudius's 
deceitful wife, and explains her downfall. Graves's version of this incident 
resembles, in its general outline, much of what we know about the event 
from Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius. But Graves has also filled in a 
number of details, tailoring his narrative to t'.ie personalities of the central 
characters as he has described them. 

For instance, in Graves's version, there is an incident not found in the 
primary sourc-es: Messalina begins the entire episode by tricking Claudius 
into a divorce. She does this by telling the emperor that a divorce would 
forestall the prophecy that a great disaster was about to befall hei- 
husband. She further suggests that she be allowed to marry the consul- 
elect, C. Silius, thus causing the ill omen to be transferred to him in 
punislinient for his insolence toward Claudius. The emperor agrees to this 
plan and, in fact, is willing to officiate at the wedding himself. Moreover, 
tlie girl Calpumia, who reveals Messalina's deception to Claudius, is 
described merely as a prostitute with whom Claudius had lived some time 
ago, before his marriage.^ The second girl in the story, Cleopatra, is said to 
be ''Calpumia s friend who shared the house with her" (Graves, 1935, p. 
494). In Tacitus, bv contrast, Calpumia and Cleopatra are Claudius's two 
concubines (duas paelices. Tacitus Anmh 11.29), an allegation repeated 
by Dio Cassius (see the reference to Claudius's "concubines" \pallakon] at 

61.31.4). , 

Graves also states that Narcissus, the freedman who serves Claudius 
as his general secretary, ordered that Messalina be executed without 
securing the emperor s pemiissiun. Narcissus is reported to have done this 
in the hope that Messalina, upon hearing the sentence, would resort to 
suicide, thus freeing him frum the need to explain his unauthorized order. 
To expedite this plan, Narcissus sends the former slave Euodus to 
Messalina with wond that guards are on their way to kill her. Messalina 
cajoles and pleads with Euodus until the guards break down the door The 
final words of the empress, as she \ ainly attempts suicide, are "Oh, 1 can't, 
Mother! I'm afraid!" Graves then continues, "The Colonel's sword was 
out of its sheath. I le tuok three long steps forward and ran her through" 
(Graves, 1935, p. 516). 

In the television series (Pubnan, 1976) based upon Graves's novels, the 
fall of Messalina appears at the end of episode 12, "A God in Colchester." 
ITiis particular ei)is()de is une uf the most interesting in the series because 
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it bears, at times, a stronger resemblance to our primary sources than to 
Graves's version of the events. For instance, the television series makes no 
mention of an attempt by Claudius to circmnvent a prophecy by divorcing 
Messalina; indeed, Ckudius is said to be one of the few people who did 
not knovv of the div ..ce. Nor does it appear that intimate relations 
betNveen Claudius and Calpumia have long been suspended- Messalina 
says that she is aware of Calpumia's occasional visits to Claudius and the 
freedman Pallas notes thPt ^^^^ two of them have been friends for years. 
Moreover Claudius's comment upon describing the incident much later- 
"It will seem incredible. 1 know, in a city where nothing escapes notice or 
comment that [Silius and Messalina] could have felt themselves so secure. 
And yet they did. And 1 was perhaps the only man in Rome who knew 
nothing of it" (Pulman. 1976)-is taken directly from Tacitus s own 

remarks at Annals 11.27. 

The departures in the television series from the account that appears 
i„ the ancient historians are at least as likely to be creations of the 
scTiptvvriter as borrowings from the works of Robert Graves. For in- 
stance the series represents a drunken Claudius as having been tricked 
into ordering Messalina's execution himself. There is no need, m this 
version for the guard to break down the door of Messalina s room since 
she herself opens it willingly in the hope that Claudius has come to f oi^nve 
her. The guard then tells Messalina that he has been ordered to cut oil her 
"pretty head and put it on a spear." causing Messalina to utter her fmal 
words in a shrill and pathetic scream. "Not my head Not my head! 

After the class has watched this episode and read the relevant 
chapters from Claudius the God, the teacher might begin a discussion of 
the hvo acc-ounts by asking the students to compare and contrast the 
details in them. Are then, any differences, the students might be asked, 
between the two versions? Do the characters of Claudius and Messalina 
appear similar in the two accounts, or is one depiction of aaudjus more 
sympathetic and one depiction of Messalina more liorrifyingP Which 
statements or actions in the two versions lead the students to these 

conclusions? , . i . i 

Then o-e the class has identified several ways m which the 
television series differs from the novel, the teacher might proceed to the 
more basic question: Which of these two versions is more historically 
ac-curate? The students will not be 'Mc to answer this question immedi- 
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ately. The result will be a /lea/Z/ii/ confusion, since ihc studcvus' unocvtain- 
ty can tlien be used as a basis for exploring how we might investigate an 
event that occurred nearly two thousand years ago. What, the teacher 
might ask, are our ancient sources for the life of Claudius? And which 
sources were used by Robert Graves in writing his novel and by Jack 
Pulinan in writing his screenplay? 

To aid the students in answering these questions, the teacher might 
provide the class with the following exceqjts-either in translation or, in 
upper-level language courses, in the original Latin or Greek-of our three 
major ancient sourc-es dealing with the death of Messalina: 

1. [Mc.ss;ilnKrsni()thfr.U-i)icl;i]urge<l Messalina not towaitforthi-fxcfutioncr She 
told Mi-ssahiia that luT lifi- u as owr and that there w as nothing more to hoix- for 
l)nt a diginfied death. And yet, then' w as no honor left in that heart eorruptwl by 
lust She was still carrying on with tears and vain protests when the door was 
broken in by the men sent to kill her. . . . Then for the first time Messalina 
r-ah/xxl her predicament. She took a dagger and put it first to her throat and then 
to her breast. Kach time she hekl back in fear, until finally the guanl ran her 
through. Messahnas body was left w ith her mother. The report reaehe<l Claudius 
while he <vas eating. I le was told oiil> Jliat Messalina had diwl, not that her deatli 
had >-.ot Ix-eii a suicide. Nor ilid he ineiuire. He simply asked for iiioa- wine and 
eontinue<l his meal as usual. (Annals 1 1 .37 38) 

2. Then [Clauihus] marriwl \aleria Me.ssalina, daughter of his cousin Messala 
Barbatus. Yet when he learned not only that she had been guilty of other 
disgract-ful crimes, but also that she had niarrie<l Gains Silins-ewn had the 
ceremony perfonned Iwfore witiiessi-s-C:iaudius exccute<l her and he lost 
Ins uim-asomng passion for Messalina, not so inncli from the sliaiiielessiiess of her 
insults, as from fear since he Ix-lievvd that she wanted the throne for her lowr 
iii\i»s. (The Deified Cl(mdUis2&:2.m} 

3 W hen Claudius was all alone. Narcissus used his concubines to iiifonii him ot 
m-rything that was liapiH-iiiiig. He frightened Claudius with the thought that 
Messalina was going to kill him and .see that Silius got the throne. In this way, he 
persuaded Ckiudius to arrest anil tortim- a iiuiiilK-r of people. While all this was 
happi-ning. Claudius hnnself hurried back to the cit>. There he had [the actor] 
Miiester anil many others e.\ecute<l. Afterwards, be ordere<l that Messalina 
liersell Ix- kilknl. She had fled to the gardeii.s of Asiaticus w hich wen-, in large part, 
the cause of her undoing. (Dio C:assius 61.31.4- 5) 



After the students have studied these passages, the> may be asked which 
of the three ac-counts seems closest in detail and in si^irit to the episode as it 
appears in Claudius the God on the one hand, and in the television series 
on the other. Which of the texts, the students can be asked, presents the 
most favorable view of Claudius? Which presents the most negative view? 
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What do the three different assessments tell us about Claudius? More 
important, what do they tell us about the different authors? 

By participating in an exercise of this kind, students will come to view 
history not as an important record of the past, but as a "canvas" upon 
which different artists may represent a scene in different ways. As the 
exercise continues, students will understand that Graves, like any historian 
or author of historical novels, has revealed not merely the facts about a 
period, but also his own indiWdual perspectives, interpretations, and even 
biases^ 

A Second Exercise in Source Criticism: 
The Character of Tiberius 

Perhaps nowhere is it more important for students to understand that 
biases exist than in the matter of in teq)reting an author s characters. Many 
historians, and nearly all historical novelists, devote a great deal of 
attention to describing the desires and motivations of historical figures. 
Yet these desires and motivations never were, in ,nost cases, enunciated by 
the individuals themselves. This difficulty may also be compounded since, 
on those occasions when historical figures have told us why they under- 
took a given course of action, we can never be certain whether we should 
believe them. Few people, after all, can assess their own motives with 
complete objectivity. Moreover, it is always possible that historical figures 
have intentionally cast the best possible light upon their motives, reporting 
not what they actually believed but w hat they w anted posterity to believe. 

One character for whom this issue is almost certain to arise is Livia s 
son, Tiberius. Tiberius had a personality that is subject to multiple 
interiwtations. Many of his actions may be depicted either as cruel or as 
well-intentioned, depending upon the author s point of view. For instance, 
in the second episode of the BBC/PBS series, "Family Affairs," Tiberius is 
represented as upset over his forced marriage to Augustus's daughter, 
Julia He is so upset, in fact, that he begins weepi:ig when he speaks of the 
matter to his brother, Drusus. What is w orse, as fcir as the imperial family 
is concerned, is that Tiberius has continued to meet in secret with his 
former wife, Vipsania. Tiberius s indifference to Julia angers Augustus, 
and the emperor confronts his son-in-law in a memorable scene. 

After viewing this epistxle, the students in the Latin course might be 
asked what Tiberius s vii:;ts to Vipsania and Augustus's reaction to them 
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rewal about these historical figures. Does the incident make Tilx-rius 
seem foolish or victimized or merely callous toward Julia? What does it 
tell us about Tiberius s interest in the throne or his lack thereofP Why did 
Tiberius agree to marry Julia in the first place? (Have th.e students watch, 
with sijecial attention, the conversation between Tiberius and Drusus in 
the bathhouse: Who insisted upon this marriage? What did Tiberius hoije 
to gain from it?) And does this sequence of events appear to be something 
that really happened or is it merely an event that was created for the 

screenplay?^ , r „ r c • 

Similarly, in episode 6, "Reign of Terror, we see the fall of Sejanus, 
who served Tiberius as his conmiander of the Praetorian Guard. Tiber- 
iuss reaction to learning that he has been betrayed by Sejanus could be 
described either as justified or as harshly vindictive, depending on 
pcrsijcc-tive. 'Vfter the students have viewed this episode, therefore, they 
might be asked to account for Tiberius s response. Are Sejanus and 
Tiberius equally malicious, or was TilKjriuss anger understandable? 
Furthermore, in light of how Sejanus-and many others, beginning with 
Augustus himsfelf-had treated ^ihcrius. is there any way in which we 
might view Tiberius as a victim ot circumstance? What seems to have been 
Graves sattituQe toward Tiberiu.s aiid how is this emix^or depicted by the 
ancient historians?" 

In order to develop more completely the class's understanding 
of these issues, the teacher might distribute the following descrip- 
tions of Tiberius, all of which are conc-emed with the same aspect of his 
personality: 

1. Til>crius wiis one of tlic bad C:hnidian.s. lie nnhs iiiorosf, n-sfrx^tl and end. 
(Grau'-s, 1934,p.38) , . •, . , 

TilKTius uv^vt mad.- It plain wliicli w ay Ik- antwl [ti.o hciui tc] to vote cwn wlien 
1k> was u-ry anxious for tliciii to vote one w ay or another. I le 'vanted to avoid all 
ji,)pcarantv of tyranny and yet to keq) liis position at the head of affairs. I k- 
Senate soon found that if he si)oke with studieti elegance in favour of a mot on he 
ineant that he wanted it voted against, and that if he .spoke with studied eleganw- 
against it this meant that he wanted it pas.sed, and that on the wry few ocva loii.v 
when hespokebrieny and without any rk-torit ho meant to Ik- taken literally (pp. 

20S 9) , . , . , 

2 'rilK-rnis' words weri- due more to his sense- of deconiiii than to any real 
conviction on his p..rt. Vavh in matters where Tiberius did not intend to Ik- 
dcct-ptiw, he was-eithcr from nature or from habit-always hesitant and 
obscuri-. But now that he- wished to .suppress his tnie feelings, his sixx-clics 
Ixx-ame even more ambiguous and unclear. (Tacitus Amals I. II) 
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3. Tiberius asMimwl the principate at onw and lie chcl not hesitate to exorcise his 
power. Ik r«iuest«l a h(xly«iiarcl a.id thus Mirromidwl himself wth both tlH» 
apiH'aranet' and the iH-nefits of Mnm'ignty. Yet he long a'fust-<l the title of 

ciniH'ror it.self exx'n though his friends often nrgwl him to acxxpt it. But. with the 
)alde.st hxpwrisy hechidod them, saying that they did not know how monstrous 
the empire was. I lis replies to the Senate on this issue werc marked by evasions- 
and cunnnjg he.sitation until they were Ix'gging hin. to aavpt tin; throne, 
(buotonnis TU)cnm- S-f . 1) 

TilH'rm could not hide his cn.el and sullen nature exvn in childho<xl. (.Suetonius 
lu)crtitsoi.l) 

4. TilK>rin vvas a patrician and well educated but he ha-! an idiosyncratic nature. I le 
newr rexvaled what he actualK desired ..or did he want anv of the things that he 
said he wanted Hather his words were- dian.etrically opp.'.sed to his intentions. 
Wliattw he des.a>d. he pretend«l to refuse. And whatewr he hatwl he 
prc>te,K «1 to praise. 1 le scxMued to grou angrj .nvr things which a-allv disturix'cl 
ium n(. at M and he pri>tended to l)e most graeious when he was actually (.uite 
upset. (DioCassius .57.1.1) 

While the students are discussing these passages, they should be encour- 
aged to note the different coloring that each author has given to his 
description of the same trait. In u hich of the passages, the students might 
bo asked, is liberius treated mostgenerou.sly? Which author has "iven us 
tlie most negative assessment? Is there any one ancient source upon which 
Graves depended in his version or did he borrow ecjually from all three 
classical authors? Do we get a similar impression of Tiberius in the 
television series? If so. which of the emperor s statements and actions tend 
to give us that impression? If not, how is the character of Tiberius as 
portrayed by the actor George Baker, different from the character we 
obser\'e in Graves's novels and in our primary souree.s?« 



Students who complete this tyi^e of exercise or. /, Claudm will come 
away from the Latin language or Roman civilization course with a better 
understanding of the individuals who shaped history during the first 
century of our era. They will have seen Roman houses, dress, hairstyles 
and weaponry, all of which have been carefully recreated for the television' 
series, and they will have reviewed the ewnts. described in Graves's novels 
that earned Rome from the end of the Civil \A'ars under Augustus to tliJ 
beginning of a new reign of terror under Nero. More than this, however, 
they will have been e.xposed to many ancient source's that were used by 
Robert Graves and Jack Pulman in recreati..^ this fa.scinating period of 
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Roman history. It is evxjn possible that stndents will discover that Tacitiis's 
cynicism and Suetonius s gossip-mongering reflect much of the sar^e spirit 
that we find in Graves's novels and in the television series that was based 
on them. In this way, for yet another generation, the lines bet^veen ancient 
history and modem historical fiction will inevitably -and, one hopes, 
pleasantly— begin to blur. 
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Appendix A: 
ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines 



Th- 1986 proficiency gUKl^^linos rcpreseiU a hierarchy of global characterizations of 
imegrated perf onnancc in speaking, listening, reading and writing. Each description is a 
.cpresentati\t), not an exhaustiw, sample of a particular range of ability, and each h\v\ 
subsumes all prc\ious lewis, moving from simple to complex in an ''all-before-and-morc" 
fashion. 

Because these guidelines identify stages of proficiency, ai. opposc^d to achicvx^ent, 
ih arc not inteixled to measurc what an individual has achieved through specific 
chissroom instruction but ratlwr to alloNv assessment of what an individual can and cannot 
do, regardless of r.hcrc, w lien, or how tlw language has been learned or acxiuired; thus, tne 
wods "leanK^'* and "acquired" arc used in tin* broadest sense. llK»se guidelines arc not 
based on a particular linguistic tlieory or i>cdagogital method, since tlK* guidelines arc 
proficiency -based, as opposed to achieviinent based, and arc intended to be used for 
global assessment. 

The 1986 guidelirujs should not be considered the definitive vtjrsion, since tlie 
construction and utilization of language proficiency guidelines is a dynamic, interactive 
pructjss. The academic sa,tor, like tlie govtiniment sector, will continue to refine and update 
thecntenaiKTiodically to .xflect the needs of the users and the advances of the profession. 
In this vein, ACTFL owes a continuing debt to the ercatois of the 1982 provisional 
proficiency guidelines and, of course, to tin? members of tlie InterajjciX^j Lra);ruage 
Rouixl table Testing Conunittc»e, tk creators of tlic governments Language SUll .^'c\ 
Descriptions. 

ACITL would like to thank tk- f 'lluwing individuals for tkir contributions on this 
current guidelines projcx:t: 



Tk\sci)roficiency guidelines arc tk- prtxluct of grants troin the I'.S. Dq)arlment of 
Education. 



Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Levinson 
Pardee Lowe, Jr. 



Seiichi Makino 
Irene lliompson 
A. Ronald Walton 
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Generic Descriptions— Speaking 



Novice 
Voviee Low 

\Wice Mid 



Vh'{«» High 



Intermediate 



Intcmu^diatc Lm\ 



The Novice le\t?l is characterized by the ability to coimiiunicate 
nn'ninially with learned material. 

Oral produch'on consists of isolated worck and ixjrhaps a few 
high-fnqueiK) plirases. Essentially no functional coiiiniunicathv 
abih'ty. 

Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and 
learned phrases within \T?r>^ predictable areas of need, although 
(jiiality is increased. Vocabulary is siiffJdent only for handling 
simple, elementary needs and expressing basic courtesies. Ut- 
terances rarely consist of more than two or three words and show 
faxiiient long pauses and rqxjtition of interlocutors words. 
Sixjaker nia> haw some difficulty producing c\T?n the simplest 
utterances. Some NoWceMid sjk kers will be understood only 
with great difficulty. 

\blc to satisfy partially the rctjuircments of basic conununicatiw 
exchanges by relying hea\ily on learned utterances but occa- 
sionally expanding these through simple rccombuiations of their 
elements Can ask questions or make statements in\x)King learned 
material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short 
of real autonomy of e.xpressi ... Sixxxrh continues to consist 
of learned utterancv^ rather than of pcrsonali'/ed, sitiiationally 
adapted ones. X'ocabulary centers on areas such a basic objects, 
plact^. and most common kinship terms. Pronunciation may still 
bt* strongly influenctxl by first language. Errors are frequent and, 
in si)ite of repetition, some N(nice-High sixjakers will haw diffi- 
culty Ixjiug understood e\x*n l)y sympathetic interlocutors. 

Th Intemiediate lewl is characten/ed by tlie sjxyaker s al)ihty to: 

-ca»ate with tl)e langnage by combining ami recombining 
learned elements, though primarily in a reactiw mode: 

-initiate, nn'nimally sustain, and 1 1 isc* in a simple w ay basic com- 
nnnn'catiw isks; and 

— Jisk and ans -er questions. 

Able to liandle successfully a limited number of mteractiw, task- 
oriented and sodal situatioas. Can .-tsk and answer questions, 
in'.*'ate and respond to simple statements and maintain faa»-t()- 
fact»con\. sation, although in a highly restricted manner and with 
nnich lingiiistic inaccuracy. Within these linn'tatioas, can perfomi 
such tasks as intnxlucingself, ordering a meal, asking dirtxiticms. 
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Mid making purchiiscs. Vocabulary is adaiuate to cxi)rcss only tlie 
most elementary needs. Strong interference from natiw language 
may occur. Misunderstandings frequently arise, but with reiM?ti. 
tion, tl»e Intennediate-Low six>aker can generally be understood 
by s>'mpathetic interlocutors. 

Intemiediate-Mid Able to handle suc-cessfull> a \nriety of uncomplicated, basic and 
comiiiunicatiw tasks and social situations. Can talk simply about 
self and family members. Can ask and ans\ver questions and 
participate in simple conwrsatioiis on topics beyond the most 
immediate needs; eg., i^ersonal history and leisure time activities. 
I' tterance length increases slightly, but s[yeixh may continue to be 
characterized by fa^uent long pauses, since I smooth incor- 
poration of even basic conwrsational strategies is often hindered 
as the si)eaker stniggtes to create appropriate language foniis. 
PronuiKiation may continue to be strongly influenced by first 
language and fluency may still be strained. Although misunder- 
standings sHIl arise, the Intermediate-Mid si^eaker can generally 
be understood by syinpatlietic interlocutors. 

Intemiediate-High Able to handle sucx-essfulK most uncomplicated communicati%v 
tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sustain, and close a general 
conwrsation with a number of strategies appropriate to a range of 
circiunstances and topics, but errors are evident. Limited vocabul- 
3r>- still necessitates hesitaHon and may bring about slightly 
unexixxrted ciraimlociiHon. ITiea* is emerging evidence of con- 
nected discourse, partiailarly forsimple narration and/ordescrip- 
tion. I'he hitemiediate-I ligh si^eaker can generally be understood 
c\vi\ by interlocutors not accustomed to dealing with speakers at 
this \cvcl but repetition may still be reciuired. 

Advanced Hie Advanced levrl Is characterized by the sixiaker s ability to: 

—conwrse in a cleariy participatory fashion; 

—initiate, sustain, and bring to closure a wide variety of communi- 
catiw tasks, including those that ux\uirc an increased ability to 
con\^7 meaning with diwrse language strategies due to a 
complication or an unforeseen turn of e^^*nts; 

—satisfy the requirements '^f school and work situations; and 

—narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected dis- 
course. 

Advanct^ Able to satisfy the rwiuirements of cwryxhy situations and routine 

school and work raiuireineuts. Can handle with confidence but 
not with facility complicated tasks and s(Kial situations, such as 
elaborating, complaining, and apologizing. Can narrate and de- 
scrilx* with somedetails. linking sentences together smoothly. Can 
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conuiumicale facts and talk casually about topics of current public 
and ix^rsonal interest, usinggeneral vocabulary. Shortconnngs can 
often be smoothed over by cominunicativtj strategies, such as 
pause fillers, stalling devices, and different rates of speech. Cir- 
cumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntactic limita- 
tions wry often is quite successful, though some groping for words 
may still be evident. The Advanced -levd speaker can be under- 
stood \Wthout difficulty by nativt? interlocutors. 

Adx'anced-Plus Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of evxjryday. 

school, and work situations. Can discussconcrete topics relating to 
particular interests and si)ecial fields of competence. There is 
emeipng evidence of ability to support opinions, explain in detail, 
and hyi)othesi2e. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows a well- 
dc\tjloped ability to comjxjnsate for an imperfect grasi^ of some 
forms with confident use of communicative? strategies, such as 
paraphrasing and circimilocution. Differentiated vocabulary and 
intonation are effectivdy used to communicate fine shades of 
meaning. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows remarkabfe 
fluency and ease of speech but under the demands of Superior- 
levd. complex tasks. language may break down or prove inade- 
quate. 

Superior The Superior levtjl is characterized by the sixjaker s ability to: 

-participate effectively in most fonnal and informal conversa- 
tions on practical, social, professional, and abstract topics; and 

—support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse 
strategies. 

Suverkn Able to si)eak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate 

effectively in most formal and informal conversations on practical, 
social, professional, and abstract topics. Can dLscuss special fields 
of competence and interest with ease. Can support opinions and 
hypothesize?, but may not be able to tailor language to audience or 
cliscuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics. Usually the 
Sui)erior-level speaker commands a wide variety of interactive 
strategies and shows good awareness of discourse strategies. The 
latter involves the ability to distinguish main ideas from support- 
ing infonnation through syntactic, lexical and suprasegmental 
features (pitch, stress, intonation). Sporadic errors may occur, 
particularly in low-frequency structures and some complex ingh- 
fraiuency structures more cormnon to fonnal writing, but no 
patterns of error arc c>vident. Errors do not disturb the native 
siH»aker or interfere with communication. 
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Generic Descriptions— Listening 



Tlicic'giiidflines assume that all listening tasks take place in an authentic en\ ironnient at a 
noniial rate of siXHxli using standard or near-standard nonns. 

NoMU'-Lim I nderstanding is liinite»d to occasional isolatecl words, such as 

cognates, borrowexl words, and high-fraiuency social conven- 
tions. Essentially no abilit\ to comprehend even short utteranc^es. 

NcAKv Mid Able to understand some short, learned utterances, particularly 

wheri -'-;.ie.\t strongly supports understanding and si>ccch is 
clearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases from 
simple questions, statements, higli-freciuency commands and 
courtes) fonnulae about topics that refer to basic ixjrsonal infor- 
mation or llr immtxliate i)hysicca setting. The listener recjuires 
k)ng pauses for assimilation and iX3ri<Klicall> recjuests rq)etition 
and/or a slower rate of s-i>eech. 

NcAitv -I Iigh Abie to understand short, learned utterances and some sentencv- 

length utterantx*s, particularly whea» context strongly sui)ports 
understanding and sixjcch is clearly audible. Comprehends words 
and phrases from simple (juestions, statements, high-fr«]ueney 
commands and courtesy fonnulae. May rajuire rt»i)etition, re- 
phrasing and/or a slowed rate of sptnxh for compreliension. 

Iiilennediale Low Able to understand sentence-length utterances which consist of 
recombmations of learned elements in a limited numlxjr of content 
areas, particularly if strongly supported by the situational context. 
Content refers to basic ixjrsonal background and needs, social 
con\t'ntions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and recx?iving 
sunple instructions and directions. Listening tasks ixjr tain primar- 
il> to spontaneous facx*-to-facv conversations. Understanding is 
often unewii, rq)etition and rewording may be necessary. Mis- 
understandings in both main ideas and details arise freciueiitly. 

Intennediaie Mid Able to understand seiiteiitv-leiigtli utterances which consist of 
rtx:oiiibinations of learned utteraiia^s on a variety of topics. 
eContent continues to refer primarily to basic personal background 
and needs, social conventions and sonit»\vhat more complex tasks, 
such as hxlging, transi)ortatioii, and shopping. Additional content 
areas include some i)crsonal interests and activities, and a greater 
diM'rsity of instructions and directions. Listening tasks not only 
ixjrtam to si)ontaiieous fatv-to-face conversations but also to 
short routine telephone conversations and some deliberate six'cch, 
such as simple annount^einents and rt»i)orts over the media. Under- 
standing continues to Ix* unw^n. 
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InloniKKlialc I iigh Able Ki sustain understanding owr lunger stretelics of eonneclcd 
discourse on a number of topics jKjrtaining to different times and 
places; hawe\'er. understanding is inconsistent due to failure to 
grasp nnnn ideas and^or details. Thus, while topics do not differ 
significantly from those of an AdvancccMevd listener, comprehen- 
sion is less in quantity and poorer in quality. 

Advanced Able to understand main ideas and most details of connected 

discourse on a variety of topics beyond the uiuiiechacy of the 
situation. Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of 
linginstic and e.xtralingm'stie factors, ;unong which topic famil- 
iarity is wry prominent. These texts frequently involve description 
and narration in different timeframes or iisixxts, such as present, 
nonpast, habitual, or imi>erfective. Te.xts may include interviews, 
short IcKJtures on fannliar topics, and new.s items and reports 
primarily dealing with factual hifonnation. Listener is aware of 
cohesiw devices but may not lx» able to use them to follow the 
st>quence of thought in an oral text. 

Advanm! Plus Able to understand the main ideas of most si)ecx;h in a standard 

dialcx-t; howewr, the listener may not l>e able to sustain compre- 
hension in extended discourse which is propositionally and lin- 
guistically complex. Listener shows an emer^ng awareness of 
culturally implied meanings beyond the .surfatx? meanings of the 
text but may fail to grasp .socitxjultural nuances of the message. 
SuiK^rior Able to understand the main ideas of all speech in a standarxl 

diakvt, including technical discus.sion in a field of .sixx'iali/.ation. 
Can follow the es.sentials of extended di.scourse winch is proposi- 
tionally and lingmstically complex, ;is in aeadennc/profcssional 
settings, in lcctnrt\s, si)ecx;hes, and reports. Listener shows some 
appreciation of aesthetic nonns of target language, of idioms, 
coll(X]uialisms, and register shifting. Al)le to make inferences 
within the cultural framework of the target language. Understand- 
ing is aidcKl by an awareness of tlie underlying organizational 
stnicture of the oral text and includes sensitivity for its .S(X;ial and 
cultural referenctvs and its affcx;tive overtones. Rarely misunder- 
stands but may not understand excessively rapid, highly collocjuial 
spetdi or speech that has strong cultural references. 
Dis1ingin-sh(xl Able to understand all fonns and styles of spe(x;h pertinent to 

personal, S(x;ial and professional needs tailored to different audi- 
entvs. Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural referencxvs 
and aesthetic norms by proc^»ssing language from within the 
cultural framework, 'iexts include theater plays, screen pnKluc- 
lions, editorials, symposia, acadennc debates, public policy state- 
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Novia»-Mid 
.\ovia»-IIigli 



Intennediate L()%\ 



Inlennediale Mid 



nients. literary rcadiiigs, and most jokes and pniis. May haw 
diffieiilty with some dialects and slang. 

reneric Descriptions— Reading 

ic all reading texts to Ik» authentic and legible 
Able occasionally to identify isolated words and/or major plirascvs 
when strongly supported by context. 

Able to rccognize the s>anbols of an alphabetic and/or syllabic 
writing system and/or a limited niunlx^r of characters in a system 
that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing !iuml)er 
of highly coiite.Ntiialized words and/or phrases iiicliiding cognates 
and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material understood 
rarely exceeds a single phrase at a time, and rereading may 1)0 
rcqnia^l. 

Has snfficient control of the writing system to inten)ret written 
langwage in areas of i)ractical ulkkI When* vocabulary has been 
leanied. can read for instnictional and dircHitioiial piin)Oses stan- 
darxlized messages. i)lirases or e.\i)ressions, such as some items on 
menus. scIickIhIcs. timetables, maps, and signs. At times, but not on 
a consistent basis, the Novict»-IIigli reader may Ik» able to derivv 
meaning from material at a slightly higher M where context 
and/or extralinguistic background knowledge are siipportiw. 
Able to understand main ideas and/or some facts from the 
si!iii)lest connected texts dealing with basic ixjrsonal and social 
needs. Such texts are linguistically iioiicomplex and have a clear 
underlying internal stnictnre, for exiuiii)le chronological sc<iiienc- 
ing. They impart basic infonnatioii about which the reader has to 
make only minimal suppositious or to which the reader brings 
ixjrsonal interest and/or knowledge. lilxjunples include messages 
with social piin)oses or iufonnation for the widest passible audi- 
e!icx>. such as public aiuiounccments and short. straiglitfor>vard in- 
stmctions dealing with public life. Some mLsunderstandings will 
occur. 

Able to read consistently with increastKl understanding simple 
connected texts dealing with a variety of basic and social needs. 
Such texts are still linguistically nonconiplex and have a clear 
underlying internal stnictiire. They impart basic iufonnation 
about which the reader has to make minimal siii)positions and to 
which the reader brings ix^rsonal interest and/or knowledge. 
Examples may inchide short, straightforward descriptions of 
I)ersons, places, and things written for a wide aiidiencv. 
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Inteniiodiate High 



AdvancxKl 



Advanml Plus 



Su|KTior 



Able lo read consistently with full understanding simple eonnecled 
texts dealing with hi^k i)ersonal and social needs about which the 
reader has i)ersonal interest and/or knowledge. Can get some 
main ideas and infonnation from texts at the next higher IcmjI 
featuring description and narration. Stmctural complexity may 
interfere with comprchension; for exjunple, basic grammatical 
relations may l)emisinten)reted and temporal references may rely 
primarily on lexical ittnns. Has some difficulty with the cohesiw 
factors ill discourse, such as matching pronouns with referents. 
While texts do not differ sigmficantly from those at the Advanced 
iex-cl comprehension is less consistent. May hax-e to read material 
stwal times for understanding. 

Able to read somewhat longer prose of sevxjral paragrai)hs in 
length, particularly if presented with a clear underlying stnictnre. 
The prose is predonnnantly in fmniliar senteiKx? patterns. Reader 
gets the main ideas and facts and miss-s some details. Comprehen- 
sion deriN-es not only from situational uryj subject matter knowl- 
(Klge but from increasing controls of the language. Texts at this 
level include descriptions and narrations such as simple short 
stories, nms items, bibliographical infonnation, social notices, 
personal correspondence, routini/ed business letters and simple* 
technical material written for the general reader. 

Able to follow essential points of written discourse at the Su|K»rior 
M in areas of sixx'ial interest or knowledge. Able to understand 
parts of texts which are conceptually abstract and lingin'stically 
complex, and/or texts which treat unfamiliar topics and situa- 
tions, as well as some texts which invoKx? asixxjts of target- 
language culture. Able to comprcknid the facts to make appropri- 
ate inferences. An emerging awareness of the aesthetic proixjrties 
of language and of its literary styles i)emnts comprelrension of a 
wider variety of texts, incluch'ng literary. Misunderstandings may 
ocx.'ur. 

Able to read with almost coujplete comi)a»hension and at nomial 
si)eed expository prose on unfamiliar subjects and a v:iriety of 
literary texts. Heading ability is not dei)endent on subject matter 
knowledge, although the reader is not exixxjted to comprehend 
thoroughly texts which aa» highly dqxjndent on knowledge of tlw 
target culture. Reads eiisily for pleasure, Sui)erior-level texts fea- 
ture hyi)otheses, argumentation and supported opinions and 
include grammatical pattems and vocabulary or(hnarily encoun- 
tered in academic/professional reading. At this level, due to the 
control of general vocabulary and structure, the reader is almost 
always able to match the meanings derivx^ from extralingmstic 
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DistingiiislKxl 



knowledge with ineaiiiiigs derivTxl from knowledge of tin? lan- 
guage, allowing for smooth and efficient reading of diverse texts. 
Occasional misunderstandings may still occur; for example, the 
reader may exiwrieiKC some difficulty with unusually complex 
stnicturcs and low-frequency idioms. At tlie Suixjrior \c\v\ the 
reader can match strategies, top-down or bottom-up, which arc 
most appropriate to the text. (Top-down strategkis rely on real- 
world knowledge and prediction based on genrc and organiza- 
tional scheme of tin? text. Bottoni-up strategies rcly on actual 
linguistic knowledge.) Material at this level will include a variety of 
literary texts, editorials, corresi)ondence, general rei)orts and 
technical material in professional fields. Hercading is rarcly neces- 
sar>', and misreading is rare. 

Able to read fluently and accurately most styles aixl f onus ot the 
langiuige ixjrtinent to academic and professional needs. Able 
to rclatti infercncvs in the text to rcal-world knowledge and 
understand ahnost all sociolinguistic and cultural rcfercnccs by 
processing language from within the cultural framework. Able to 
understand a writers use of nuance and subtlety. Can rcadily 
follow unpredictable tu.i.: of thought and author intent in such 
materials as sophisticated editorials, si)ecializcd journal articles, 
and literary texts such as novels, plays, poems, as well as in any 
subject matter area directed to tlw general rcader. 



Generic Descriptions— Writing 

Ndvw L(M Able to fonn some 1-tters in an alphal)etic system. In languages 

whose writing systems use syllabaries or diameters, writer is able 
to both copy and product* the basic strokes. Can produw roina- 
ni'/ation of isolated characters, where applicable. 

Novicv Nhd Able to copy or transcrilx? fimiiliar words or phnuses and rei)ro- 

duw some from memory. No practical comnuuiicati\'e writing 
skills. 

Novitv High Able to write simple fixed exi)ressions and lim:tcxl memori'/ed 

material and some recombinations thereof. Can supply informa- 
tion on simple fonns and dociuiienls. Can write names, numlxjrs, 
dates, own nationality, and other simple autobiographical infor- 
mation a.s well as some short phrases and simple lists. Can write all 
the symbols in an alphabetic or syllabic system or 50- 100 charac- 
ters or compounds in a character writing system. Sijelling and 
representation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be 
partially correct. 
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IiJk'nnediatc* Low Able to meet limited practical writing ntHxls. Can write short 
messages, postcards, and take down simple notes, such as tele- 
phone messages. Can create statements or questions within the 
scoiK? of liim'ted language exijcrience. Material produced consists 
of recombinations of learned vocabulary and stnictures into 
simple sentences on \x?ry familiar topics. Language is inadeciuate 
to express in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent 
errors in grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in for- 
mation of nonalphalxjtie symbols, but writing can be understood 
by nati\x?s used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Intmnediate Mid \ble to meet a number of practical writing needs. Can write .short, 
simple letters. Content invoK-es jjcrsonal preferencxjs, daily rou- 
tine, e\x;ryday e\x?nts, and other topic^s grounded in |)creonal 
exixjrience. Can express present time or at least one otiier time 
frame or asjHX't consistently, e.g., nonpast, habitual, iin|)crfcctivx?. 
Evidence of control of the syntax of noneomplex sentences and 
basic inflectional moq^hology, such as dcx^lensions and conjuga- 
tion. Writing tends to Ixj a loose collcxjlion of sentences or senteiKx; 
fragments on a gix-en topic and provides little evidence of con- 
scions organization. Can Ik' understood by natives usckI to the 
writing of nonnati\x>s. 

Intrnnediate High \blc to meet most practical writing needs and hunted social 
demands. Can take notes in .some detail on f«miiliar topics and 
respond in writing to personal (juestions. Can write simple letters, 
brief ^^jTiop.ses and paraphniscs, summaries of biographical data, 
work and school exixjriencxj. hi those languages relying primarily 
on content words and time expressions to express lime, tense, or 
asi)cct, some prcxjision is displayed, where tense and/or asi)cct is 
expressed through verbal inflection, fonns are producxxl rather 
consistently, but not always accurately. An ability to describe and 
narrate in paragraphs is emerging. Harely uses basic cohesive* 
elements, such as pronominal .substitutions or s>iionyms in written 
discourse. Writing, though faulty, is generally comprehensible to 
natives used to the writing of nonnati\es. 

Ad\ aiK^t'd Able to write routine social correspondence* and join sentences in 

simple discourse of at least .several paragraphs in length on familiar 
topics. (>an write simple social correspondence, take notes, write 
cohesivv sunnnaries and resimies, as well as narratives and 
descriptions of a factual nature. Has sufficient writing vocabulary 
to express self sinjply with some circuinlocutior. May still make 
errors in punctuation, sixjiling, or the formation of nonalphalxjtic 
.symbols. Good control of the moq^hology and the most fre- 
(luently used syntactic stnictures, e.g., common word order pat- 
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ten)s» coordination, sul)ordination» but makes frequent errors in 
producing con)i)lcx sentences. Uses a liinitcKl nunilxjr of cohesiw 
dc\'ices, sucla as pronouns. acx;urately. Writing may reseinl)le literal 
translations from the natiMe language, but a se-ise of organization 
(rhetorical stnicUirc) ii> emerging. Writing is understandable to 
nati\T?s not used to the writing of nonnatives. 
AdvanctKi-Plus Able to write about a variety of topics with sigiiificant precision 

and in detail. Can write most social and infonnal business corrc- 
si)ondcna». Can describe and narrate ixjrsonal exixjriencxjs fully 
but has difficulty supi)orting points of vic*w in written discourse. 
Can write about tlic concrete iLSi>ects of toi^ics relating to particu- 
lar interests and .si)cx;ial fields of coinixjtencu Often shows remark- 
able fluency aiuJ ease* of exi)ression. but under time constraints 
and i)ressure writing may l>e inaccurate. Generally strong in either 
grammar or N'(K'al)ulary. but not in both. Weakness and unc>\vn- 
ness in one of the foregoing or in sixjlling or character writing 
fonnation may Result in (x-casional miscoinmunication. Some 
misuse of vocal)ulary may still Ih» t^'ident. Style may still be 
obviously foangn 

Sui)cnor Able to express .^clf effcctiNvly in most f onnal and infonnal writing 

on i)racticaK social and i)r()fessional toi)ics. Can write most tyix^s 
of corresi>on(lcnct\ such as memos as well as social and business 
letter, and short Research i)aix»rs and statements of position in 
aa^as of six-cial interest or in sixjcial fields. Good control of a full 
range of stnlctuR^s. .spelling or nonalphalx^tic symbol production, 
and a wide general vcx-abulary allow the writer to h>i)Othesize and 
present arguments or i)oints of view ac-curately and effcx;tively. An 
undcriying organization, such as chronological ordering, logical 
ordering^ cause aud effect. c()mi)arison. and thematic develop- 
ment is strongly evident, although not thoroughly excxr-itc»d and/ 
or not totally retltxiUng target language i)attenis. Altliough sensi- 
U\v to differences in fonnal and infonnal style, still may not tailor 
writing i)rccist»ly lo a variety of i)un)oses and/or readers. Errors in 
writing rarely disturi) nativx^s or cause miscoininunieation. 
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speaking 
Preface 

The following proficiency levd descriptions characteri/x- spoken language use. Each of (Ih! 

ri-T 'T' ""''■'■''^ °^ p~- ••i>a^ 

levels funchons ami ac-curacy. The "ph.s leviel" designation (coded 06. 16. 26 etc.) will be 
|«s.gm>d wlK.n proficiency siibstantiallyexcxxKls one bascskill Icv^l and ^ 
the cntena or t Ik. next "base levd." The "plus levd" descriptions are tlK^refor.. supplc- 
inentar>' to the "base lc\d" descriptions. ' 

A skill levd is assignc«d to a ,K-rson through an anthori«.«d language examination. 
Lxannners a^ign a levd on a variety of perfonnanc.) criteria exeu,plif.ed in tin. descriph-v^ 
St. te.«cmts Therefore.^ 

e.thertlK'sk.llsai)er.onn,aypossessorsituationsinwhichhe/slK;mayfunctioneffcctivt>ly 
Statements describing ac-curacy refer to typical stages in tlK^dcMilopinent of con.pe- 
enc-e ,n the most co,nn,only taught languages m fonnal training programs. In otLr 
langjages. enH>rg,ngcom,K-ten«. parallels these characteri/.,hom. but often with different 

standa^^dilto ""''"'^ 'l'*^"'^''^" '^^'^ nahw; sixjakcrs of a 

n,...?^"'^T'"r'" °^ ""^^ P'^'^^'^^'y descriptions, does not 

ncc-essanly unply fonnal h.gher education. I1owcm.>, in cultures wlK^re fomial higter 

cducat.on.scommon.tk>lang,.age-«seabilitiesof,x,-r.onswhohavt>hadsucl.cducationis 
Titf T' " '""•^ ""^ contemporary expectations foJ 
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Speaking 0 (No Proficiency) 

Unable to function in the spoken language. Oral prod.^.tion is limited to o.>c.»sional 
isolated words. Has essentially no eoininnnieatiu' ability. (Hxs l)een coded S-O .n son.e 
nonautoinatcd applieations.) [Data Code 00] 

Speaking 0+ (Memorized Proficiency) 

Able to satisfy i^^mediate n«eds using rehearsed utterances. Shows little real auto- 
„o«.vofe^^.ression.ne^ibility.orspontaneity.Canaskq.,estionsorn>akestaten>e..ts^^^ 

reaso.«ble acx:nraey only with «,e.noriml ....erana-s of fonnnlae. Attempts at eieatmg 

siieecli lire iisually unsuca'ssfnl. 

Exan,ples: TluMndividnalWocabnlary is usually linutt^l to ar..;ts- of iimncnJiate snrviv^^^ 
ueeds. Most utteram-s aa- telt-graphie; that is. functors (linking words nr.arkers. and Ik. 
like) aa. omitted. confuse<l. or distorte<l. An individual can usually differentiate inos 
sWicaiitsouiulswhenpnKluc^Kl in isolation. but.whencon,bine<l in words orgroups^ 

words, errors may Ik' f a^uent. E^x,.n with r.i>etition. communication .s sev^erely lunited 
c.v,^ vvitl. people used to dealing with f oreigsiers. Stress. iiiton;.^ion. ~ J 

(juite faulty. (Has iK-en coded S.0+ in some nonautomated applications.) [Data Code ObJ 

Speaking 1 (Elementary Proficiency) 

Able to satisfy minimum courtesy requirements and maintain very simple face-to- 
face conversations on familiar topics. A u.inv .siK-aker must often use s bwc^ s,MK.x.-h 
rqK.titK,n. paraphrase, or a combination of tk-.^. to Ik- understooc by thts individual 
Slarly. tl n.'tisv speaker must strain and employ real-world knc .Ic^ge to undenstan. 
c^vu siniple statement./(,uestions from this individual. This sjK-aker has a functional but 
li,„ite<l proficiency. Misunderstandings are frcx,uent. but the individual is able to ask fo. 
help and to u-rify comprehension .)f nati^. .si>eec.h in fac-to-faee mteraction. T1k> 
iiMlividual is unable to pnKluc.. continuous discourse e.xc^pt with tcheat^-d material. 
Examples: Stnictural a«.-uracy is likely to Ih. raiKlon. or .severely linuted, TimccoiK-cyts 
aa. vague. V<x.-abulary is inaccurate, and its range is ^vry narrmv 11k.. individual often 
siK.aks with great difficulty. By repeating, .such si>eakers can make tlK-mseK^s understood 
to natiu- siK-akers who are in a-gular contact with foreigners but there is little pax-ision in 
tiK. infoanation con^^•>«l. NtHxis. e.^K-rienc^s. or traimiig may vary gn^atly from indiv.. 
dual to iiKlividual;fore.x;unple..s»x.akersat this levdniayhuvc'encounterol quitch 
voc^.bularyarcas.^owe^t;r.tlK^individualcan typically sati.slyprcc'K.-table.sunpti^^^^^^^^ 
aland ac.-oininodationiiet.Is;cangenerallyincH;tcourtesy.irtrodnetionand^ 
r«,uirements;exchangegrc'c.tini,s; elicit andprovide.foreNample.pi^^^^^^ 
biographical infonnation. He/she might giw infonnation about business hours, ex, am 
ro«Hm. proc^^ures in a lin.ita' way. and state in a sin.ple manner what act.oas will Ix. 
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take,,. lle/.sl.e is able- 1„ f„nn,.la!o .s,„ne qncsti,,,.. m>n in lang,.agc>.s uith c,„n„Iicatc^ 
q«es..onc.„s.n.c.i.,n.Aln,os,.vryu.,cranc.n.ay.x. 
a.Kl errorsu, l,a..cgr;unnu.tical ,vIati,,„sA.V>c^ab„lary 
cally oesno,i„cluclcMn<^ 

o^ton heav. y ...nuc-nml ,v another langnago. IV <,f s.n.ch.a. and v.^-abulary 1 H y 
""prc^CKSc.. (I las lx^>n c,xl«l HA i„ .s<,n,o n<,nan,<,„,at«l application.) [Data cLe 10] 

speaking ]+ (Elementaty Proficiency, Pitts) 

social dcn.ands. I R./she n.ay. lurnvMor. haw httlf un<len.tan(hng of tk. s(x-ial con vvn- 
K«..s « conversation. The interloc-ntor is generally a.pnr.l to .strain a d " ^1 " l 

u.n.«l '•""^'■^'•^ ^' ^J^-'t" 

Examples: The indiyich.al is a.,le to .satish- most travx-l and acvonu.uxlation ne<.!s and a 
S Kaking ,l l.t> na> extend lxr<..Kl i.n.nc-diate s„mval nmls. Acvt.racv in basic gran,- 

S Sr;:"::'"'"i T'^r"""- ''-^ ^^^^^ '■K'"u.rec<.„nn<: 

Mluatu ns. Al).ht> to descnlx- an.l givf previse infonnation is lin.ited. Person, spacv and 
u 're.ea,Kvsar.M,nenusc.linc,,rr,.tly.l>ronnnciatu^ 

iKns bd.t . but has d.ff.e„lt> „, pr.xh.cing cvrtain sonnds i„ cvrtain positions or in cvr -.in 
-".l.."a.K.ns. .S,x..l. will usually Ix- laborc.l. rr«,ue„tK has to r, x-at ut. • n "t Ix 



speaking 2 (Limited Worki. g Proficiency) 
AM. to satisfy routine social demands a„,l linuted work requiren.ents. Can handle 

M w, K .«.latal tasks, language usage generally disturbs the natiu-.six.aker. Can 1 ■ ndle 
w. ..niKhKV but not with faeilit>. uu.st nonnal. high.fr«,u..nev siial ,,n d 
I. turns ...chKhngextensivx.. but e.sual co„u.n.ati,.ns about current eu-nts. s 1 k 
work. fannK. and autobiographical infonnation. The individual can get the g," t , u 
m-ry<la>a,„u.rsat.onsx.tlK.ss.,„K.h 

l..al r«,„,re .sixv.a or sophisticated knowknlge. The indiWduals uttera «' 
""•""•allv C-..IK..U., Ling,„stic. structure is usually no, ^.r> elaborate and n.,t t Z ^^^^^^ 
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conlrollecl. iTror.s an- faxiiicnt. \ ^icahulary mm* is appropriaU for liiji frtxninicy utter 
iinccs. l)iit iniiiMial or iiuprix;ist» clvc»\vhca*. 

Examples: \\ hik* t!u»M* iiilcratluHis will var> \\i(W> fnnn individual to individual, the 
uidiVKliial can tM)icall> ask and aiiNWcr paxhttablc iiucslious in the w ork'i)lacv ami giw 
straiglitf orward inslnicliuns io Miln^aluialis. Adtliliu:iall>. IIk' individual can parlidpalc 
ui iHTStMalanil amHnuuKlalu>n-l\ir« uilcratliinis with clabDralion and facility; that is, 
can gjw and unden»land tiHuplitaliil, di laikiK and i xlunsiw diRH lions and make non 
routine t'liangt's ui trawl and aivi>ninn)datiuu arrangcnicnts. Simple stnictua'S and basic 
grammatical rulatiuns aa- typitalK ttjntrtjlliil, luAvewr. there aa' ariMS of weakness In the 
CiHiimoiiK taiigbt laiigxiages. tlirse iiia\ \k mii ipK markings such as plurals, articles, linking 
woixls. and iiegUiws or iiior' luinplex stnictures s\iO\ as tense/asiHxt usage, cast' 
iiion>l">'"i?>' Pi*'*'*^^^' tonstnietions, w ual oaler, and eiiii ruling (1 las Ikvii cmlixl S'2 in 
some nonautoiiuit^xl applications.) (Data Caxle 20] 

Speaking 2+ (Limited Working Proficiency, Plus) 

Able to satisfy most woik re (lu ire in cuts with language usage that is often, but not 
always, acceptable and effective, Tlu individual sIuavs ciHisiderable abilit\ to com 
iiiunicateellivtiwK on topits rrlatnig to p.utuular iiittTi sts and sixvial fields of coinix- 
teiicv. C )i teii shows a high degrer of flucm > ami easi of siH^ecli, >vt w hen under U .ision or 
pressure, the abilit\ to use tlie language effa tiwK nia> deteriorate. (:omi)rehension of 
iiomuil lUitiwsiKixh IS t>i)itall> iiearK lumpleti. TIk iiidi\idual ina> miss cultural and 
liKMl retereiKvs and iiia> ritimre a natiu siH-aki r iu adjust U> his/her limitations in some 
uayv Natiw siK^akers olteii \K'nvi\v the individuals siH»t^h to contain awkward or 
iiiacviirutephrasuig of ideas, mistaken turn , si)au . and i)erM>n refemicrs. or to Ik* in some 
\\a\ inai)propriate. ii notstrictlv incorrev!. 

Examples: 1 mmuiIK Ine iiuhvidiial i an partitiiuti in most siKial, lijniiaK and informal 
mleractioiis; but hmitatioiis either m range ot i onli vts. tyin s oi tasks, or lm-1 of aaurac\ 
hinder ellectiwness. The nidi\i(hialma> Ih ill at i an with tin nsi i)f the language eitbei in 
social mteraelion or ui siHMking at length in professii*naUontc\ts. Uc/sIk* is gir,erall> 
strong UI either -tnietiiralprixiMoii or \ocabular\. but not ii, both Weakness (rnnmMiiu ^s 
m oir ol the loregonig, or ui promintiation. iKxasii>nall> results in iiiiscommnnieation 
NonnalK controls, but laiinot always easil> i>riKhia general \(Kabiilar>- Discourse* is 
ollen iiko1m»si\c. d las IhviiukKiI S-2 t m some iiiniautoinatet! applications.) [Data ( '(xle 
26) 

Speaking 3 (General Professional Proficiency) 

Able to speak the language with sufficient structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on practical, social, 
and professional topics, Newi theless, the iiidis idiiar^ limitations generally restrict the 
prolessioiKd contexts of language use Up matters of sharitl kiiowle<lg ancl^or inteniat'(mal 
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foii\vnti«ii Discourse is coIk-siu. 'Hr. iiKliviclnal uses iIr. language awi)tal)K. I>iit willi 
some iiotkt«al)k. un|H>rfati(,i,s. yd. i-rrors \ irlualK nwr iiilcrfm- u ith inKlerMaiKhng ami 
rarely disturb tk' luHiu siH-akor TIk- iiidivitlnal tan tffctliwK coimIjur. stnitturo ami 
\rK.-al)ular\ to c<)ii\t-\ liLs/litr iiK-aniiig atiuralolv. "I'Ik- imlu.clual six-aks ivaclilv and fills 
pauses siiitahK In fact- to fact- conwrsalion « itli nalivtvs six-aking llu- standard d'lalcct at a 
iionnal rate .if sixwli. coniprt-k-nsion is (jnitc eoinplete. Although cultural referciKvs. 
proverbs, and tk- implications of .niantvs and idiom ina\ not Ik- miIK undcrsto(xI. tk^ 
imiividual <-an easiK rtpair the lonwrsation. Pronnntiation nia\ be obvionslv foreign. 
Imliv-idiial sounds are aaurate. but stress, inti.nation. and pitch control may Ix- faulty. 

Examples: dm tniicalK discuss particular interests and six-cial fields of coni|)et«K-e 
with reasonable ease Cm use the language as part of noniial professional duties- such as 
answering ohj« tions. elarifv iiig points, justifv ing di-cisioiis. uii(len.tamhiig tk- esseiitf of 
ehalKMiges, stating and defending policv. conducting meetings. dcliM-ruig briefings or 
other extended and elaborate iiifonn.itiw mom logues. Can reliabl> elicit infonuatioii and 
iiifonued opinion from iiatiw six-akers. Stnictiiral iiiawiracv is raa-K tk- nu.or causi. of 
iiiiMiiKk-rstanding I se of structural de\ itt- s isnexibleam: elaborate. Without searchingfor 
word, or phiases, the iiidi' idual uses tk- language cleariv and relatiwK naturally to 
<-laborat<- concepts freeh and make ideas easiK understandable to iiatiw siJcakers. Errors 
(Kxur ill low-fre([uciic> and highK complex stnictures. {II;ls Iwn c(xied .S-.} in some 
ii<)iiaiiloiiiaie<I applieatioiis.) [Data CcxIe.'JO] 

Speaking 3+ (General Professional Proficiency, Piusj 

Is often able to use the language to satisfy professional needs in a wide range of 
sophisticated and demanding tasks. 

Ex:i riples: Despite obvious streiiKtlis. iiiav exhibit some hesitaiicv. uiitvrtaiiit\. effort. 
r.r < rrors which limit tk- raii». of langiiaue-use t.Lsks that can Ix- reliabl> |>- rfoniied. 
lyimally there is particular streiiKtli in n.ieiicv and one or more, but not all. of tk- 
follottiiijr breadth of lexicon. includii.K lou-fr«iuenc\ ami ine<Iiniii-fi«iueiK-\ items 
<-siHfialK s<x-iolinguistic'cultural referentt- s and iinancfs of close synoiinns- stnictural 
pnvisioii, with sopliisticate<l features that are readik. acx-uratek. ami appropnatcK 
<-oiitr<.ll(-d rsiieh as complex iii.xlificatioii ami einlxxIdiuK in IiKio-Euro|x-aii languages,- 
disc-oiirse c<)iii|x-teiitf in a wide range of contexts and tasks, often inatchinK a natiu- 
s|K-akcrs strategic and organi/atioiial abilities and ex|K-ctatioiis. ()tx-.Lsional patterned 
<Tr<)rs <Kx-ur in low-fr«iueiK> and highly tonipk-x stnictures. (I1;ls Ix-eii coded .S..3i- n. 
some ii()iiaiitomat(xl applicaticnis.) [Data (.'(xle.'je] 

Speaking 4 (Advanced Prof essional Proficiency) 

Able to use the language fluently and accurately on all levels normally pertinent to 
professional needs. Tlie iiidi\iduars language usage and abilit> to function are fiilK 
siKtvssfiil Orgaiiiws disc-ours<- well. nsiiiK appropriate rhetori.-.il s|x>etli dwia-s .latiu- 
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cultuni! rcftTcntvs. and uinJerstciiuling. Laiigiiagt abilit> onI> ran*I> hiiKleri Iiua'her in 
|x;rtonningan> IcLsk atininng language. >vt. tlie imli\idual w ould seldom be ix'awtxl as; a 
iiatiw. i>i)eak.s cffi)rllesil\ aiKl5inoothl> and i5 able tu use the language with a Inghdt^' 
ot ettectiwness. reluibiliU. and precision fui all rej^resentational piiq)ost>-s u ilhin tlx- range 
of ixjrsonal ami prnfesMonal e\i)erieiKr and j>co|X' of responsibilities Can ser\v as an 
intonnal inteqireter ni a r^nige of unpredictable ciaiinistancvs Can ix-rfonii e\teiisi\r 
sopliLslicalcd language tasks, eneonipiLssing most matters of interest to welkxlueated 
natiw six?aker^>, UKluding tasks w hich di> not bear directK on a professional sixx iaity 

Examples: (-an discuss iii detail concxiJts w hicli are fumlamentall) different from those 
oi the target culture ami maki tliost tonc^^)ts clear aixl accvssible to the natiw sixjaker 
hinnlarK, tlx- nidiMdual can uiRlerstaml tlx details aixl runifications of conetn)ts that an- 
eullurnlK or eoixxptualK different from his. Ixr own. Can set tlx^ tone of interix?rsonal 
ollxiaK semi-official, and non-prnfessional wrbal cxthaiiges with a rq)R'seiitati\v range 
ot natiw sixnikers un a range of \arietl uudientvs. puq)oses. tasks, and settings) Can play 
an eftectiw role among iKiti\\* six-akers in such contexts as conferenees. lectures, and 
debates on matters of disagRvment. Can ad\<)catt a position at length, both foniially aixl 
in ehancv eix-ouiiters. using sopliisticateil wrbal stratc^'es. ViKlerstaixls and reliably 
prcKlutvs shifts of both subjcxt matter aixl ti>iK. Can uixlerstaml natiw six?akers of tlx* 
slaixlard aixl other major dialects in essenlialU aiu fatx to-face interaction (Has Ix-en 
c(xletl S-4 in some nonautomatt^ applieatioasj [Data Code 40] 

Speaking 4-^ (Advanced Professional Proficiency, Plus) 

Speaking prof ieiency is regularly superior in all respects, usually equivalent to that of 
a well-educated, highly articulate native speaker. Langiiagt abilit> d(X's not iniixvle 
tlx'iX'rfomiaiKv of an> langiiage-use task. Howiw, tlx indi\idual would not iiecvssarily 
Ix' |x»rcvi\i*d as culturally natiw. 

Examples: I he indiMdual on;ani/AS diM^uurM well, employing fniKti<mal rlx-torical 
sixtxrh diMces. natiw cultural referencvs anil un/ landing. p:ffectiwK applies a iiatiw 
siXMkersscKial and circumstantial knowkxlgi. IhAviMr.eaniuJt sustain that |X?rfon«aiK^e 
unckT allcircumstantvs. W liile the individual has a wick rangi aiidcoiitrol of stnicture. an 
cxrasicmal m)n-natiw slip iiia> ixvur. Tlx- individual has a sophLsticatwl control of 
\ocabulary and phrasing that ls rarely imprtx-Lst. yvi then an cxxcLsional w eaknesses in 
idioms, collcxpnalisms, pronunciation, cultural refereixx or tlxTc ma> Ix- an <xx;isioiial 
lailure tcnnteraet m a totalK natiw manner, d las Ixrntixled S-1 + in sonu iionautoiiiatwl 
applicati«)iis.) [Data C<xle461 

Speaking 5 (Functionally Native Proficiency) 

,Speaking proficicnc.^ is i. ...ally equivalent to that of a highly articulate well- 
educated native speaker * J refle ts the cultural standards of the country where the 
language is natively spoken. Hie imhvidual uses tlx language w itli c omplete flc^ihility 
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and iiiluiHon. so Hiat six^vh on all Ms is fullv ac^^plctl bv nalivv siH-akcrs in all of its 
foahm-s. iidndhiKbrcadlh of v ocabiilarv and kliuin.cullunnaliMiKs. and i>crtinti.; ciilliiral 
refcrriKvs IVonunciation is IvpitalK consisU-iil with that of udU^lucaK^l natiwsiH-akcrs 
of a iion-sliginati/x^l diakvl (ILts Ihh h ukW S 3 in mjiiic iionauloiiMU^l applications.) 
[DalaCcHlroO] 

Listening 
Preface 

TIk- folKmiim profinViu v K vcl dcscripliuns diarattcriA- coinprdifnMoii of llio spoken 
lanwiaue Kadi of the six "baM* Imis" u (hK^I 00. 10. 20. .30. Ai\ and 50) unpluvs cent rol of 
aiiv previous ''hiisc MV f iinc ticms and atviirat > . Thv -phis Im^' designation (oxM 06. 
Ifi 26 rk ) will be assigned when pniitiViK) subslantialK exu«(^lsoiK base skill levd and 
d<H-s not fnlK iiu>et the c riteria for the next "base Imi" The phis h^el" desc-riptions are 
tfuTefore suppkmentarx' to the •"basi- lewl" descriptions. 

\ skill lm*l is assimu^l io a ihtsou through an aiitliori/etl lan«na«e examination. 
Fxainiiiers assign a h^d on a varietv of iH'ric^niiaiRt' criteria exciiiplifu^l m thedescriptuv 
staleiik-nls Therefore, llu example s uiu-n hen^ ilK ,trate, but do not exhaustiwK descrilx-. 
eitlu-r the skills a ihtsou ma> posH'ss or situations m which Ikv she ina> funetion effec-tiwly. 

SlatfPvnts cK-scni>...;j acvurac \ refer to typical stages in the cicvdopiiient of coiii- 
IH-leiKv i.i the most otiiiimonK tau«lit lanwuKes in funnal training p. rains, hi otluT 
laimuajjes enicrwimcoiniH-teTKt parallels tlu m i liaracteri/atioiis. but often with different 
(k-tails 

I iiK-ss otherxvise sinvifu^l. the tenn ' iiatiw listener" refers to native- siM'akers and 
listeners of a standard di'aU t. 

•UdUxiuc-alexi;' in the context of tlu-se^ profu (h-seriptioiis, d(X"s not iiecvs- 
variK impK foniial hi«lier exlucatioii. MowcAer in i iilturc s here foniial hiwlier (Klucation 
ts ioinmoiK the laiiKiia«e use abilities of iH-rs„i.s ^^ho , u- had sudi edueatioii is 
rniisidrred tlie standard That is. siidi a pc rsoii meets tlu umteiiiporarv exiKVtations for 
the foniiak can-fiil stvh- of the laii«>ia«( . as vw 11 as a raim( of h-ss foniial varieties of the 
lanwiatte 



Listening 0 (No Proficiency ) 

No practical understanding of the spoken lan^uaue. I nderstandni« is limited to 
*Kt asii»nalisolat(^h\ords\\itli( ssentiall> no ability toeonipreheiidumnminieation (Has 
I)<-eii((Kh-fl L-0 in some iionautoniated applieatums ) [Data CcKh-CK)) 

Listening (H^ (Memorized Prof iciency) 

Sufficient comprehension to understand a number of memori/cd utterances in areas 
of iniincdinte needs. Slight inerease in utteraiut- leii«lli uiKhTstocxl but r(t|uires 
iu^VmM hum pauses lK^tW(vii niich rstocnl phrases and re|HMt(^l r(X|uesls on the listeners 
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pan for nvciitiou. I nderstands with reasonable. atx;uracy only when this invokvs short 
,n«nori.xHl utte.ancv.s or fonnnlae. Utterancvs undersloal are relat.vdy short m length, 
Mis«nderstanding.s- arise dne to .gnor.ng or ina«.-nrately tearing sonnds or word cndnigs 
(both infkxitionai and non-mnectional). distorting the original n.eannig. Can understand 
onlywithdifficultyev.=nsneh,>eopleasteachersvvl,oarense<lt..siK.akh.gw,thnon.iat.^ 

s,4e«. Can understand best thost. statement where context strongly supports he 
,aton.nccsmeaning. Gets some main ideas. (I las Ix^.n cxlal L-0+ in some nonanton.atcKl 
applications.) [Data Code 06] 

Listening 1 (Elementary Proficiency) 

Sufficient comprehension to understand utterances about basic survival needs and 
minimum courtesy and travel requirements. In areas of iniincKliate nmJ or on ^■cry 
familiar topics, can understand snnple c.nestions and answers, sin.ple staten.ents and very 
simnle facv-to-facv conversations in a standard dialect. These must often he del.v^.|ed 
moll, clearlv than nonnal at a rate sl.Aver than nonnal. with fr«,"ent rciH,.t.t.ons or 
,«n.phras...s (that is. by a natisv us«l to dealing with foreigners) Oncv learned, hesj- 
Ltencvscan Ik. varied for similar-k^vl voc-abnlar> and grammar and still ho understo k1. 
In the maioritv of utteranc-cs. misunderstandings arise due to ovvrlooked or misunder- 
st,KKl svnta.s and other graniniatieal clues. C«iiiprx.heiisio.i voc-abnlary i,iad«,uate o 
«,KU.rstand anything but the m.-st elementary nec^ls. .Strong iiiterfert.ncv rom the 
candiclates,«Uiu.lang,.age.KX,..rs.Littleprc.c-isi(,nintheinf..niiatio.iunderst.^^^^^ 
.Ik. tcntativv state of passivv grammar and lack of v,x.-abnlary Conipreheiis.oii areits 
iiK-lude basic newls such as meals, hxlgiiig. traiLsportatioii. time and sin.ple d.rtx.-tions 
(ududiiigboth route uistriictions and orders from customs officials, poha'ineii. etc) 
( nderstands mam xleas. (I las lH.en e.Kletl L- 1 in some iioiiautoiiiatwl applications.) [Oaf 
CikU" 10] 

Listening i+ (Elementary Proficiency, Plus) 

.Sufficient comprehension to understand short conversations about all survival needs 
and limited social demands. Dm.|oi)mg nexibility wideiit in understanding into a 
ranKc „f circumstances hiyonA mimediate surv ival ii«.ds. .Shows .spontaneity in under- 
standing by .sih.«I. although consistency of understanding unevvn. Limited v,>cabulary 
rauKO .Kiessitates rqx.t.t.oii lor understanding. I'liderstands more common tun., fonns 
and most .juestioii fonns. some word order patterns, but mi.scomii.unication still .xxn.rs 
with more c.Muple-x patterns. Cannot sustain imderstaiiding of coherent stn.eturi.s in 
|,«mer utteramrs or in iinf mmhar situations, Ihiderstanding of descriptions and the givnig 
of prc«se infonnation is limited. Aware of ha.sic cohesivv stmctures. e.g. pronouns, vvrb 
i„nc.ctions. but iiiaiiy unreliably uiidersto.Kl. esi>ec.ially if less immediate m refe^c•c^ 
U„derstandi.igislargelylii.iitedt..a.scriesofshort.di.sc-reteutteraiic.s.Stilh..U^^^^^ 
utterances to Ik re,K.ate<l, Some ability to understand facts, (1 las l)een c.xled L- 1+ in souu 
iionautoiiiatwl applications.) [Data C(xle 16] 
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Listening 2 (Limited Working Proficiency) 
LlltLTh '° ""'f conversah-ons on routine social demands 

bT^ T '" """■"■I™-™- !« ..n.l«»«l to. i.c. ,l,fS 

but not between or Ixyoml t lines. (Has Ixvn rnrWI I 9 ■ "^^ "iics 

apifal,„,„.)pM„Cod,.201 nonoulm.aicd 

Listening 2+ (llmlled Working Proficiency, Plus) 

r """""" ~ 
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Listening 3+ (General Frojessional Proficiency, Plus) 

Comprehends most of the content and intent of a variety of forms and styles of 
speech pertinent to professional needs, as well as general topics and social conversa- 
tion. Al)ilitv to comprehend many sociolingnistic and cultural references. I lowevtjr. may 
m,ss some subtleties and nuaiic-cs. l.icrease<l ability to comprehend unusually complex 
stnictiires m leiigtl utterances and to coiiiprelieiid many distincHoiis in language tailored 
for different audie .c-es. Increased abilit> to understand nativv s,x."akers talking quickly, 
using nonstandad dialect or slang; however, comp- V-nsion not complete. Can discern 
S01.K. relationships among sophisticated listening materials in the context of broad 
evpcriencv. Can follow some unpredictable hmis of thought readily in, for example, 
iiifoniial and foniial s,x.x-hes covtjring editorial, conjectural, and literary material ... 
subject .natter areas d.rected to the general listener (Has Ix-en c(xle<l L-3+ in some 
iionaiitoinated applications.) [Data Ccxle 36] 

Listening 4 (Advanced Professional Proficiency) 

Able to understand all forms and styles of speech pertinent to professional 
needs. Able to understand fully all speech with extensivi- and precise vocabulary, 
subtleties and nuances in all standard dialects on any subject relevant to profe.ssiona needs 
within the range of his/her eMx;riencx.. including .social conversations: all intelligible 
broadcasts and telq)hone calls; and many kinds of technical discussions and discourse. 
I nderstands language s,K>cif.cally tailored (including persuasion, representation, coun- 
seling, and negotiating) lo different audieiicx-s. Able to understand the essentials of s,MKX-h 
insonieiion-standarxl dialects. I las difficulty understanding extreme dialect and slang, also 
in understanding siK-ech in unfavorable conditions, for example through bad loiids,M)akers 
outdoor.. Can discx-ni relationships among sophisticated listening materials in tliecoiitexl 
d broad expenencx.. Can follow unprwlictabie turns of thought readily in, for exmiiple. 
iiifonnal and fon.ial six-c^hes covtjriiig editorial, conjectural, and literary material m any 
subject matterd.rect«l to the general listener. (I las Ix-enccKled L-4 in some nonautomaled 
applications.) [Data C:{xle 40] 

Listening 4+ (Advanced Professional Proficiency, Plus) 

Increased ability to understand extremely difficult and abstract speech as well as 
ability to understand all forms and styles of speech pertinent to professional needs, 
including social conversations. Increased ability to comprehend iiativx- s^xjakers usiiis 
extreme nonstandard dialects and slang, as well as to understand six-ech in unfavorable 
conditions. Strong sensitivity to sociolingnistic and cultural references Ac-curacy is close to 
that of the welk-ducated native listener but still not cciuivalent. (Has Ix-eii ccxied L.4+ in 
sonienonautomated applications.) [Data Ccxle 46] 
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Listening 5 (FunctionaUy Native Proficiency) 

Comprehension equivalent to that of the well-educated native listener Able |„ 
".Kimtand fullv all fonus and styles c.f ,,c.x-h iutclligihlc ,„ ,1. wolkZt.l ti v 
hs e„er. ud,.d.n« a munlx-r of regional and illiterate dialcx-ts. highly eol!cx,uial siH-ch Jl 
CHumalioas. and d.sc-ourse distorts l,> .narkc.l interfcK-ncv fron. other noii. Able to 
undcrs and how natiu-s think as tlu, create di^-our.se. Able to understand extn^ e ' 



Reading 
Preface 

The following „n,ficiene> K.vl de.scriptions c-haracterixx- eon-pK-heuMon of the ^vritlen 

16. -6. etc ) u.,11 Ik. ass,g,uxl when proficiencj substantiallv excvwls one base .skill l«d and 
c not fully n.c.t the criteria for the next -ba.se level." The "plus leu-l" de.script on ' 
lliercfore supplementary to the "base- le\t.r- de.scriptions. 

A .skill Invl is assigned to a person through an authorial language e.xanunation 

c.(hcrlhcsk.llsa,H■rs(,nmayp(,sM^ss(,rsituati(,nsinwhiclHKyslKMnavfuncti(,neffa•ti^vly 
SacM„entsdescnbing|KX-urae>refertotvp,^^^^^ 

K n „K.„.ost couunonK taught languages in fonnal training pn^ran.s. h. other 
l.n.g|Mge^ 

"Welk-dueated." i„ the context ol these proliciencj desc-nptions. dm-s not „a- 
c-ssanly uupK fonnal higher education. Ilowoer. in cultures where fonnal iZ 
ecincahon ,s c-onunon. the language-use abilities of persons who hau- had .such education K 

In ,lu.followingdes<T,J,tions a stamlard set of te.xt.tyi,e 
I Ik tt xt-tMM. IS generally eharacterimi in eaeb desc-riptiw statement 

n.e word "read." i„ ,l,e context of these proficiency de.scriptious. u.eans that the 
,K.rsona,ag.ensk h^^^^^ 

> .es lescr.lx.l lu the usual case the reader could be cxpcvted to n.akc a full representa- 
tion. Ihorougli suniinary. or translation of the text into English 

■Mi^t!:^^ open.tions can Ix- perfonnc.l on written texts that do not n.,uire the 
.'l'.hl> 10 read, as dc.fu.ed abcm-. Kxn.nple.s of such tasks which pc-ople of n Kiu'u skill 
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low! may ix»asi)iKih!> 1h» oxptvtecl ti) |H'rfi)nn art* provided, when appropriate, in tlio 
descriptions. 

Reading 0 (No Proficiency) 

No practical ability to read the language. Consistent!) nnsundcrstands or cannot 
coinprcliend at all. las Ixrn lM K-0 hi souk nonautoniated applications ) [Data Code 
00] 

Reading 0+ (Memorized Prof iciency) 

Can recognize all the letters in the printed version of an alphabetic system and high- 
frequency elements of a syllabary or a character system. Able to rcad some or all of 
tlieiollowmg: number>, isolatixl u i>RlsaMd phrasfs. |)ersonal and place n;unes, sirvvt sijrns, 
oltia> and shoj) designations, tlu' abijw t)ften intenjreted inaecurateb. l\iable to read 
conn(>ctt^l prose. (I las Ix'eii t inleil U-0 i in sdiik nonautoniatal ai)i)lications ) [uata C(xle 
06) 

Reading 1 (Elementary Proficiency) 

Sufficient comprehension to read very simple connected written material in a form 
equivalent to usual printing oescript. Can read either represcMitations of familiar 
tonnulaie wrbal (exchanges .i ^.«iii)k language containing onK the highest-fr(Kiueney 
structural |)attenis and vi)cabular>, muluding shared international v(K'abnlary items and 
cognates i when a|)|)ropnativ. Able ti, n-ad and understand known language elements diat 
haw been R^ombmwl ni new ways to acliie\f different meanings at a similar lew! of 
siniplicit). lexts iiiav include Miiiiile iiarratiu-s of routine Ix^liavior; highly pa^lictable 
descriptions ol |h op'le. plauxs. or things, and i xplanations of geograpli) and gowniment 
ueli as those siniplitietl for tourists. Some misunderstandings possibk* on simple texts Can 
get some main ideas and locate prominent items of professional signifieanct* in more 
complex texts. Can identify general subject matter in some autlientit texts, (lias Ix^en 
C(xled H-1 in some nonautoniated applications.) [Data (akIc 10] 



Reading 1+ (Elementary Proficiency, Phis) 

Sufficient comprehension to understand simple discourse in printed form for in- 
formative social purposes. Can read material such as announctnnents of public wnts 
suii|)le prose contaiiniig biographical infoniiatiVm or narration of events, and straightfor- 
ward newspaiK^r luMcllines. Can guess at unfamiliar \()cabular> if highly eonlextualiwd, 
hut with difficulty in unfamiliar contexts. Can get some main ideas and l(K*ate routine 
intonnation ol pi olessuinal sigiuficancf m more complex texts. Can follow essential points 
ol written discnissum at an elementary level t^n topics in his/her six^cia! professional field 
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In conunonly laiighr hingiuigcs, the iidivkliMl uuiy not control tk* vtnietnix' well For 
oxainplo. basic grannnalic-» rehilion.s ,irc often nii.sinten)a«twl, and temporal referencxjs 
nmy Hyprinuiril.v on lexical items as time indicat or&. I las some diffienlty with the cohesiw 
fa(^lors in disc^ourst*. such as niatching prononns w itli refca^nts. May haw to read materials 
sm>ral limes for understanding, (lias \xvu coded IM + in some nonaiitomatcd - >plica- 
lions.) [Data Code 16] 

Reading 2 (limited Working Proficiency) 

Sufficient comprehension to read simple, authentic written material in a form 
equivalent to usual printing or typescript on subjects within a familiar context. Able 
to rtuid with some misunderstandings straightfonvaixl, familiar, factual material, but m 
general insiiffieiVnlly eM>eriencxKl with the language to draw infca«nees dircctly from the 
linguistic asixvts of the text. Can locate and imderetand the main ideas and details in 
malerial written for tlie general reader. IIovmmt, iktsoiis wIu) hiiw professional knowl- 
edge of a subject nia> Ih» able to smiimariA? or i>erfonn sorting and locating tasks with 
wrilt(!n texts that are well bc>y(md their general proficienc) \q\vI The individual can read 
uncomplicated, but authentic prose* on fiuniliar .subjects that ^re nomially prcsentcxi in a 
prcKlictable swpience which aids the reader in understanding. Te.xts may include descrip- 
tions and narrations in context such as news items describing frtxpiently occurring ewnis, 
simple biograiihical infoniiation. social noticv.s. fonnulaic business letters, and simplj 
t(vhnical material written for the general reader. Generally the prose that can Ix? read by 
the individual i\pr(>doininantl> in straightfonvard/high-frecpiency sentence patterns. The 
individual d(H»s not haw a broad activv vocahiilary (that is, which he/she recognizes 
imniccliately on si«litj. but is ahle to use contextual and real-world cues to nderstand the 
loxl Clharaeteristically. howewr, the indiv iciiial is quite slow in |>erfomiing such a pnKvss. 
Ile/slie is t>i)ically able to answer factual (iiiestions about authentic texts of the tyixvs 
desc:riM abovv (lias Ixrn c(xled H 2 in some inniaiitoiiiated applications.) [Data Code 

Reading 2+ (Limited Working Proficiency, Plus) 

Sufficient comprehension to understand most factual materia! in non-technical prose 
as well as some discussions on concrete topics related to special professional 
interests, Is inark(Hll> more |iroficient at reading materials on a f^unihar iopic. Is able to 
s(iuirato the main ideas and details from lesser ones and ii.ses that di.stmction to advance 
understanding The individual is able to use linguistic context and real-world knowlc>dge to 
inake sensible «nesst*s abfail unfamiliar material. Mas a broad active reading vocabulary. 
The individual is able to get the gist of main and .subsidiary ideas in texts which could only 
ho read thoroughly b> persons with much higher proficiencies. Weaknesses iiiehide 
slowness, uncertainly, inability to disct^m nuance aiicl'or intentionally di.sguiscxl meaning, 
(Has Ixjen c(Kled 1^-24 in some nonaiitomatcd application.s.) [Data Code 26] 
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Reading 3 (General Professional Proficiency) 

Able to read svithin a normal range of speed and with almost complete comprehen- 
sion a variety of authentic prose material on unfamiliar subjects. lU-ading ability is 
not dc|)ciident on subject matter k.uAs Ictlge. althougl. it is not CMK-ctetl that tbe .nd.v.d.ia 
can c<)ini)reliend tl.orougblv suhjwt matter which is highly dciK-mlent on cultural 
kiKAvkxlge or which is outsiik- his/her general cMK-rienct- and not ac-companic>d l)y 
explanation. Tcst-tsiK-s inch^ ! <-vvs stories similar to wire si-A'ic-e reports or mlemationa 
nws items m major iK-nodi. als routine correspondencv, general reports, and technical 
matenal ui h.s/her professi-.mal .eld. all of these ma> include hyi.othesis. argiunentation 
ami supportwl opimons. Misr ading rare. Almost alwavs able to inten.rct malenal 
corrretlv relate ideas, and "r ad Ix-tween the lines" (that is, understand the writers 
uinJicit nitents in te.xts of the abovv t>pes). Can get the gist of more sophisticated te.xts, but 
mm- be unable to detect or understai d subtle!) and nuaiicv. Rarely has to pause (ivvr or 
n-read general v<x.-ab.ilar>. lloweu-r. ..u.> e.xiK-riencv some difficulty with unusually 
complex stmctUR. and l<,w.fr«iuenc> idioms. (1 las Ix-en c.xled U-3 in some nonautoniatetl 
a|)|)licati<)ns.) [Data Ccxle 30] 

Reading 3+ (General Professional Proficiency, Plus) 

Can comprehend a variety of styles and forms pertinent to professional needs. Rarely 
ni.sinten)rets such texts or rarely e.xix-riencvs difficult) relating iileas or making infeieiia-s. 
Able tocomprehend man> sociohnguistic and cultural referenc-es. I lowevvr, may miss some 
mianc-es and subtleties. Able tt. < omprehend a considerable range of intentionally complex 
^tnictur.-s low.frapienc) idioms, and uncommon coimotative intentions; .lowcMcr. 
aa-uracy .s not complete. The individual is tspicall) able to read with facility, understand, 
and ap,.rc-c-iatec<.nteinporar> expositor), technical, or literary texts which do not rely 
heavily on slang and unusual idioms. (Mas Ix-eii c.xled R-3+ in some nonautomated 
applications.) [Data (i:(xle .36] 

Reading 4 (Advanced Professional Proficiency) 

Able to read fluently and accurately all styles and forms of the language pertinent to 
professional needs. The individuals e.xperiencv with the written language is ext^-nsm- 
enough that he/she is able to relate inferences in the text to real-world knowlctlge ami 
understand almost all s.xiolinguistic and cultural references. Able to "read Ix-yond the 
lines" (that is, to understand the full nullifications of texts as tlii-y are situated in the wider 
cultural political, or s(X-ial environment). Able to reail anil umlerstand tli. intent of 
writers' use of nuance and subtlety. The individual can distvni relationships among 
sophisticated written materials m the context of broad e.xperiencv, Can follow unprwhct- 
able hinis oi thought readily m. forexmiii.le. editorial. conjectural, and literary texts many 
s.il))ect matter area directed to the general reader. Can read esseiUially all materials in his/ 
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hor siKx-ial fiolcl. including „ff,iial and |)r(.f(-,s,si„.ml (l.Knmc.l.s aiul crrcspondcMcf 
Hm.>rin-A-sallpr.)f,.ssion..ll\ n-loanl \()cMl)iilar> kiuma l„ ll.cc<liicalc<l lu.n.profc.s.onal 
naliw, althoHgh ina> haw smn- diffinill\ wil!, slaiw. Can n-ad rt-asonahK l,>jribl,. 
Imnd\vrilii« wid.0.11 dilfinill> Arairac j is ..flr,, ncariv thai „f a wclk-thical^l uatiu. 
reader (llaslH-cn axled H-l in some nonautonialetl .ipphcalions.j [Dmu (.'(xle -lO] 

Reading 4-t- (Advanced Prof essiotial Proficiency, Plus) 

Nearly native ability to read and iniderstand extremely difficult or abstract prose, a 
very wide variety of vocabulary, idioms, colloquialisms, and slang. Strong sensKivil!, 
I<. and iindersi: idiiw of s,Ki()hn«instii and (ullural refercntvs. L.llled.ffKullv in rea,hn« 
less than hilK legible handwrilinjj. Broad abih-|> lo "read Ix'vond the lines" (th to 

umlerslaiKl lhefiillraiMificali()MS of lexlsaslhe>., re situated in the widerenhnral polineal 
or scKial ei.viroiui.ei.1, is nearK that of a uell-read ..r welk-tluealed nalixv reader 
Acx urart is close to that ol the welk-diiealed nali\f reader, but not «|ui\alenl. (I las Ihtii 
e<Kle<l U-l-r in some nonaiiloinaled appiiealions.) [Data Cixle 

Reading 5 (Functionally Native Proficiency) 

Heading proficiency is functionally equivalent to that of the well-edneated native 
reader. V.im read exlromely tlilfinill or abstract prose, for example. «ener..l le«al and 
Icvhnicl as well as hi«hl> eolhxinial «riliii«s Able lo red literary texts, typically 
iiicludiiiK eonlei.iporary ..yaiil-«ar(le prose. p(x-lry. and llK-alrieal yvrilin«. Can read 
classical/archaic tonus of literature yvilh the s.ime tle«rec of facility as the yy eil-ediiealed 
but iioii-spmaiist naliyt. Heads and undersl..nds a yy ide y ariely of y .x abulary and idioms 
colLxriialisins. slan«, and |M rlineiil cultural relcreiuf s W nh y ary iim di^rees of diffinilly 
can read all kinds of haiuhvritlen d.Kiiiiieiils Aixuracy of u.inprehensioi. «|uiyaleiil to' 
ll.al ol a yyell-echKaled naliyr reader (Has be.,, c.xl.xl H-.', in some nonaulonialed 
applications ) (Data C<xk' oO] 



Writing 
Preface 

'llie lolkm iiiKprolieieney k >eldescnplioi,s char..c leri/c yvrillen lai.«na«e use Ivaeh of the 
SIX "base k-yels" (c,kI,x1 ()(). ](). o,,. .-JQ. .,„. .,„j .50, „„„,,.^., „„„^^,, 

leyel s liinciions and acvuracy The "phis leyvl"(k-s,K,ialion tc(x!«! 06. 10 26 etc ) yviH Ih- 
assiKiied yvliei, prolieieney snbslai>(iall> . Mxvds one base skill level and d.x-s not fully meet 
tlieerilena for the next "base level " The "plus Iever-d.". riplions are therefore suppleii.en- 
lar\ to the "base leyel" descriptions. 

A skill kM-l is assigned to a person throuuh .m aulhoriA-d languaKc exaiiiinalioii 
1-Aaiiiiiiers assifr,, a k-ycl on a yaridy ol ix-rfonri.iiuf ( rKeria ..xeiiiphfi«| ,n ihedesc nptm- 
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statciiKMits. TlKTi"! ore-, tlic (•Naini)li"s «i\t"n hen- illnslriitc. but do not oxluuistiu'ly ili'scTilx-. 
(MtlKT tlu-skiUs a ix-r^oii ina% i)ossi"ss t)r MtuatiiMis in which lK-/slitMna> fnnc-ti()iulfcvti%d 

blaloinonts iloscTihin« acvnrac> .ofcr t.) typical stascs in tlic dowloiHncnt of coniiH- 
imv ui Iho most conin.onK tanglit lauwi.gi'.s in fonnal training programs In otiicr 
laiiKnu.gos.nn(>rwnKC(.niiK"t(Micv i)arall("ls thissi>iharattcTiwition.sJ)nt (^^ 

details. . , 

I nloss othcmist' sixfilKHl. tlic tcnn "naiA. writer" n-U'rs to natiu- writers ol a 

standard diaUvt 

••\\ell-tHhK-at(Hi; Ml tiie contest of tiies«> profieienc> descriptions. d(K'.s not nccfs- 
sariK inipK loniiai iiigiier cHhication. ) hm cut. in i niti.res %% lien- fonnal i.igiier education 
,s common, tlie laiignage-nse ai)iiities ol ix"rs„ns who ha%v had Mich cHhication is 
wiiskKwI thestaiidarxl. Fliat is. such a ix>rsoii nuvts t'neconteini)()rar> exix-ctatioiis for 
•lie lonnal. careful style ol the lampiaKe. as w."ll as a raime of less fonnal varieties of iIk' 
laiiKiiam' 

Writing 0 (No Proficiency) 

No fiiuctioiia! writing ability, d las Ixm i .kI.-<I U -0 m some iionaiitoniaied ai)i)lica- 
tKtiis » {l)a;.i ( iKle tXI) 

Writing e+ (Memorized Proficiency) 

Writes using mcnu.ri/.cd material and set expressions. ( :an pr.KhKv symbols in an 
alphalK-tu or svllabic writiiiK s\ stein oi oO ol the most (ominon characters Can wnle 
mnnlx-rs and dates, own num.". nationality, address, etc.. such as on a hotel registration 
ionii ()ther^vis<". ability lo write is liiiiit.-.l to s.inpie lists ol coiniiion items mic5i as a fe%v 
short MMit.'iKf s SixlhiiK and .-xfii rcpr.-s .ntation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) 
may Ik- iiicornvt (Ihis Ix-eii c.kI.-.I m some iioiiaiitoiiiated ai)i)licati()iis ) [Data 

C.KlelKi) 

Writing 1 (Elementary Proficiency) 

lias .sufficient control of the writing system to meet ninited pmetical need;. Can 
create Ia wntiiiK statements and .[iiestions on toi)ics u"r> familiar to him/her within the 
scope oi'lns/her liniitcHi laiiwiaKe eMK-rwrivt- Uritii.K xocabulary is iiiade(,iiate toeM)ress 
anvtliiiiK but elementary iiecnls. wnfes in s>mi)le stntences inakiiiK continual errors ii. 
six-lhiiK. Knuiiiiiar. and punctuation but writing can Ix- read and underaocKl by a iiatiu- 
reader used to deahi.K w ith forc>i«ners atteiiii)tiiiK to w rite InVlier lampiage Writing tends 
to Ix- a lo«s«' collcH-tioii of s<"iiteiicvs (or frawnoits) on a giu'ii t()i)ic and [jrovides little 
wideiKf ol conscious orKani/.ation. While toi)ics which are "wry familiar" and elemeii- 
tarv nmis vary considerably I rom indi% .Uiial to indiMclnal. any person at this lewl should 
lie able t.) writ.- simiile i)li"ne iiiessa«es. esc ..ses. notes to sen ict" ix-()i)le. and simi)le notes 
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to frkiHls. (800 lOOOcliaraclers conlrollfd.) (Uiis Int'ii ctxlwl W-l m «„ne n,.iianl(,iiial«! 
applications.) [Data Code 10] 

Writing 1+ (Elementaty Proficiency, Plus) 

Sufficient control of writing system to meet most survival needs and limited social 
demands. Can create scnlenccs anti short paragraphs relalwi to most survival ikxxIs 
ffood Mging, traiisi)orfalion, iinniedialc surrouiHlings and silualion.s; and lunilcd social 
dnuamls Canexpress fairly accuralc present .,nd future lime. Can producesonie past verb 
fonns but not always atvuralely or with correct usage. Can relate [K'nional history-, discuss 
topics Mieli as daily life. prefereiK-es. and %cry familiar ii.alerial. Shows good control of 
elementary v ocabulary and some control of basic synlaclit patterns but major errors still 
ocvur wlKMi (expressing more complex llioiights. Dictionary usage may still yield iiK-orw » 
vocabulary or fonns, although tk' individua! can use a dictionary to advantage to express 
simple idciis- Goncr:Jly eaiiiiot iisi> basic cohe.sivv elements of discourse to advantage (such 
as relativv coiislnictioiis. obRxt pronouns, coiiiietlorj,. etc.). Can take notes in some detail 
on familiar topics, and respond to iwrsoiial (luestioiis using elementary voc-abulary and 
coininon slmelures Can write simple letters, summaries of biographie:d data, ami work 
exix-rieiKv with fair acx uraey Writing. Ih. us!, faulty . is c(miprelicnsible to nativv .siwakers 
used to dealing with foreigners. i\ his Iktii c(xi«i W- 1 + i„ somi- nonaiiloinaleti applica- 
tions.) (Data Code 16] 

Writing 2 (Limited Working Proficiency) 

Able to write routine social correspondence and prepi're documentary materid: 
required for most limited work requirements. Has writing vocabulary siJficieni to 
express liiiiiself/licrself simply with son..- cireiiiiilocutions. Can write simply about a very 
limitwl iiumlx'r of current evviits or daily silualions. Still nukes coiimioii errors in .siK'lhng 
ami piiiK-tuation but shows some coiilrol of iIr- most common foniuit.s ami punctuation 
coiivt'iitions Cood control of mon)liology of language (iii iiinecteti languages^ amJ of tlx- 
most fnvnieiilly iisetl syntactic stnictures. Elementary coll^t^lctlolls are usually liamileti 
quite awiirately and writing is iinderstundable to .i nativv reader not iiati to reading tk 
writing of foreigners Uses a limited iiu.iik'r of cok'sivt dcvicvs. (1 las Iktii c(xieti \V.2 in 
some iionaiitomated applications.) (Data Cixie 20] 

Writing 2+ (Limited Working Proficiency, Plus) 

Shows ability to write with some precision and in some detail about most topics. Can 
write about concn-te topics n-hiting t(. particukr interests ami six-cial fields of comiwtviKt . 
Often slum's suqirising niiency and case of expression but iiixler tunc constraints and 
pressure laiigu.ige may Ix- inacfiinite and'or iixoiiiprek-nsible. Gcneral!y strong in citk-r 
Kraniinar or v(x al)ulary but not in both. Weaknesses (,r unevvnness in one of tk- fore>going 
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„rin siK'UniRrosuU n. ,kv;.M(..k.1 nnsc .miimmic iilion. Areas of woaknoss ranRi' from s.inpk' 
«.nslnicli.)i.s Micl. as plurals, articles. paDOsilions. and ncgaliu's to ...oa^ co.npk-x 
stnictuix's Micli as ti'iisi. iisaRiN passivv consinietioiis. wortl (.rtler. and relat.u- clauses. 
NonnalK controls snrral voc-al)i.l;.r> with ymv niis.isc' of ..^^•ryday v,K>abniar>' wiclcw. 
Sliovvs a linnt.Hl ab.l.tx nsi- c.ainnl(x.-ution,>. Tses dictionary to advantage t.) sup- ly 
uukn(.wn woixls. Can take fairlv acvurate notes on material prc-si-ntwl ont.y ami l.ancll.- 
Willi lair act- uraes most s,K-.al eorrt'spondencf. Writing Is umlcrslandahle to nat.u- 
siH'akers iu)l usetl to deal.nR v. ,tl, f or^MSuers' attempts to write tlK- lanRnase. tl.ouRl. sty^c .s 
still ohvKHisK [o«-iKn. (. las Ixm e.xKti W -^-r in some nonuutomati-d applicatons.) [Data 
Ccxie 261 

Writing 3 (General Professional Proficiency) 

Able 1.1 use the lanRuago of fcotivoly in most formal and informal written exchanges on 
nractieal. social, and professional topics. Can write rq.orts. sununaries. short library 
r<.sea«-li -.ux-rs on current m-nts. on particular areas of intea-M. or on six-cial fields w".!. 
nMsoiiabie ease. Control ol stmeture. six-llinK. and gener.il v,x.-abnlary is adcxp.ate to 
coii%x-v liiv'hcr mes-iKe awnrateK but style ma> Ix- obviously foa-iwi. I'^rors virtually 
m^vr iiiterfea- with eomprehens.oii and raa-K disturb tla- nativv reader IHuR-tuatioii 
K«ieralK ontrolktl. ICiiipKivs a lull range of stmeturc-s. Control of grammar go.Kl with 
„„K sporadic errors in basie stnietur^vs. (Kxasioiial errors in tk- most complex frtMuent 
stnictuix-s. and somewhat nioie fr«i>.cnt errors in low.fn«<i"cney eompk-x stnietures. 
Ciiisistent control ol compound and complex senieir.-es. Relationship of ideas ks coiims- 
leiitK clear (lias Ixrn ecxktl \\-.5 m some iioiiautopintetl applications.) [Data i.cx.e .50] 

Writings-^ (General Professional Proficiency, Plus) 

Able to write the language in a few prose styles pertinent to professionaVeducational 
needs Not alwavs able to tailor languugc to suit audienee. Weaknesses may he in poor 
control of low -f r^MnciKA complex stn.ctnres. v,K-abuh,ry. or the ability to exp«-.s.s 
subtk-ties aiKl nuaiKvs. Slav Ix- able to write on some topics ix-rtiiient to professional/ 
«|«cational nmls. ()w".i/ation iiiav suHer due to a lack of variety in orwiiiiAitiona 
IMttenis or in variety of coIk-sivt- devicvs. (lias Ixrn c.kKxI \\ :)+ in some no.iautoniat.il 
iipplicitions ) [Data C"(xle -H^ 

Writing 4 (Advanced Professional Proficiency) 

Able to write the language precisely and accurately In a variety of pro^e styles 
pertinent to professionaVedueational need*. Krrors f grammar are rare inclwlnig 
those m low-lr«iueney complex stnicturc-s. Consistently able to tailor language to suit 
aiKlieiKf ami able to express subtleties and nuances. Expository prose is clearly, coiisis- 
tentlv andexphctK orKaiii/«l. The writer employs a variety of „rBiiii«itional p ittenis. 
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Wher (»a Ix... cnk.! W-^ i„ nonauUm.a,«I applicaH. J, [Data 

Writing 4+ (Advanced Professional Proficiency, Plus) 

Able to write the language prceiscly and aceuraicly in a wide varietv of prose styles 
penmen, ,o pro ess.onaKedueational needs. Mav havvsonu-ahiliu ,o«ii, bu, nc^ in 

of s n.^, dmcx.. (Ha.s Ix.m. c.Kiai in sonu- u.,nauton.a,ai applications., Pa.a 



Writing 5 (FunctionaUy Native Proficiency) 

e"2r2? «f - -ell-edueated naiive. U i.hon. non-nativv 

em.s « stmcuro siH.ll.n« styk.. or ...abularv can write and «H, both fonnal and 
"rf^u^nai c«rr.sp„,Klena.. oificial reports and d.^uuK-nts. ami professional/alnca.ional 

.xIucatK nal. .(erarv. and coll.x,uial writing, In addit.on to hi-ing clear, explici.. a«I 
.n.„nna,.v Munvn,„.«and ,lKMde..sarcals.unu«.na,iuvTlunvr^^ 

July I9S3 

'rk.c.dc.scripti<,nsvu.a^ "'«• I -"-.genc> Language Konmitahk-. consisting. ,f 

D<i)artiiu-ijt of IXicnv 
D<i)artinfnt of State 
Ontral IntoIIwciKx' \m^ \ 
National Smiritv Aucika 
IXiwrtiiu nt ol ihv Interior 
National Institutes of H, Mk 
National S<ioiKX' lM)inKl.itioii 
I)(lMrlinont ol AurKulture 
DniK Knlor(tin(>nt \(Iininistr,itioii 



Kitlrral HiiRMti of Iii\i>Nti;!atioii 

\(rni)\/ivacx'(:on)s 

\mK\ forlntcniati'onal IX-xx IofniK iit 
OffKfof IVrvoinK'I Maiia^rnnent 
IiniiMjrratKm ami Naturalization Si ARt- 
On)artnioiit of Fxlucatioii 

.iistniiiv SfATtx- 
t S Infoniiation \)!s\k'\ 
Lihrani of ("onjcrrss 



Appendix C: 
Government m ACTFL 

Rating Scales 



Government 
(FSl) Scale 


Academic 
(ACTFL/ETS) \ 
1 Scale \ 


Definition 


5 




Abh to sixrak like an ahicaletl iialiw siH?aker 


4- 
4 

3-r 
3 


Su|HTior 

i 


Ahk' to siKMk iIk' language with siiffitieiit 
slniclnral aa'urac\ aial v<x;ahulary to 
participate <*lftx'ti\vly in most fonnal aiul 
infonnal conwrsations 


2- 


i AtKaiiml FIiiN 


Able to satisfy nn)St work rtxpiirenients anil 
show some ability to coninninicate on 
coiK-rete topics 


2 


.h .,^,^1 ^ AbkMo satisfy rouliiu' s<x;i:il (Umaiuls ami 
' liiiulal work rc<iuireiiieiils 


1- 




Able to satisfy most .sur\ival nmls and some 
lnnit<»d s<x;ial dcmamls 


1 


t.iu*nuttlial<* Mill } 

i 


Able to satisfy some sur\i\iil nmls and some 
liniital s<x;ial dtnnantls 




liitcniutliatc L'A^ ] 


Able to satisfy bitsic snr\i\cd iK\\\s and 
miniinnni courtesy r«|uirements 






Able to satisfy inuurtliate nmls with leanu^l 
ntteraiicvs 


0 


j \r)vkt» Mid 

1 


Able to oiK?rat<Mn only a wry liniittKl 
capacity 




1 \o\iCv 


I'nable to funcli<m in tlu' spoken language 






\o ability wliatscK*\vr in the language 



So* i« t JiKluli h Liskin.C^avparrci. US Oral Projuuiia/ Tcshtifi A/^nr/d/ (I Wlon. NJ ImIucju- 
lioi.ai lesiinn Vnicx . IJ>S2> HqirmKil by iH-nnisMon ot Fkln< alicnia! IcMumSm-KtMlK- 
(op\ri>;lit ouiKT 
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Central States Conference Proceedings 

Published annually in conjunction with the 
Central States Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

REALIZING THE POTENTIAL OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

ed, Ervin(i990) 

Defining the Essentials for the Foreign Language Classroom 

ed, McAlpine (1989) 

Shaping the Future of Foreign Language Education 

ed. Lalande (1988) 

Proficiency. Policy, and Professionalism in Foreign Language 
Education ed. Birckbichler (1987) 

Second Language Acquisition Preparing for Tomorrow 

ed. Snyder (1986) 

Meeting the Call for Excellence in the Foreign Language 
Classroom ed. Westphal (1985) 

Strategies for Foreign Language Teaching 
Communication • Technology • Culture ed. Wx^stphal (1984) 

The Foreign Language Cl.vssroom Xeu Tkc uniques 

ed. Garllnkc'l ( 1983) 

ESL and the Foreign Lanc A I l\( her v± Gartlnkd ( 1982) 

A Global APPROAcmo F(;rkua' Lwia \gi Edk mion 

cd. ConncnlWl) 

New FRf)NnFRs in Fori I(;n L\noi v»l Kduc mion 

vtl Conner ( 1980) 

Ti \( niN(, iMi B vsK s IN I ML Fori u A LAN<,rA(»i Cl vsnroom 

aL Brnsclrr ( 1979) 

Ti V niN(. loR Tomorrow in ihi ForiJwN L\nm \(»l Classroom 

cd. Baker (1978) 

PKRsoNAI.I/IV» FoRLUfN LaN(,UA(»I INsIRI'( I ION 
LL\RNIN(, SIMJ-S \NI)Tl\CHIN(» OkhoNs ed. Srhu!/(1977) 

Tl V HIM, K)R COMMI NI( AIIoN in nil FORKKA L\N(,U\Oh 
ClAssRooM ed. Srhuiz ( 1976) 

rHI Cl'MlRI Rl\()Ll IIO\ LsFoRKKA L\N(a\(»l/rLV HING 

e(L Lafayette ( 1975) 

C:\RHRs GoMMl NK A I ION ^ Gl IMRh ed. (irittner ( 1974) 





Tor lurlhrr inloriiiaMon or a <«rreni laialoi^. urire 
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